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_MORTCACE BONDS. 
—$20— 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 


of the 


Industrial Exhibition Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
First Premium Drawing Sept. '7, 1874. 
Capital Premium, - - $100,000. 
Bonds for sale and full information given, by addressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 


G@> Applications for Agencies received. 


Royal Canadian 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


Montreal, Canada. 




















OFFICE IN NEW YORE: 
54 William Street, corner Pine, 


CAPITAL, - - - - - 


$200,000 in U. 8S. Bonds deposited with 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


$5,000,000. 





Directors: 
RICHARD BELL, Agent Bank of Montreal. 
DANIEL TORRANCE, Pres, Ohio and Mississippi R. R, 
DAVID DOWS, David Dows & Co. 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 
JOHN D. WOOD, Wood, Payson & Co. 





JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, ) Managers of the 
WILLIAM J. oem) 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 











"Agency of the BANK OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also Circu‘ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bflls of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable TS. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls c9l- 
lected, and other Banking busi t cted 











FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late ne ofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; 
{ No. 34 Old Bond Street; 
OFFICES. 4 Nos. 919 & $21 Edgware Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, " 
{ Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev CaprtaL__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paiw-up CariTaL_.-----~ £600,000 0 6 
£170,000 0 6 


ReEsErRvVED Funp -.----- 





Directors: 
Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. [Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 

Anprew Lawair, Esq. Witi1aM Srupson, Esq. 

Rosgrt Lioyrp, Esq. JonaTHan Tuorp, Esq. 

Ww. McArrtuur, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Grorcre Youna, Esq. 

Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rrep Groror Kennepy. 





Secrelary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameril- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques ani Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
= against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
cashed when issued by Clients, amd every de= 


en 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transac 





New York Branch. 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
customers. 


j dastsose the transactions of any of ite 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UB 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAUIFIU COAST. 
ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


8 1 Loans and ©: ial Paper negotiated 
eposits received aud Interest allowed on Daily 

Balances. 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Oir Petters of Credit, ilable in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C. Sueipon. Gro. R Howetu. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES io? See EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
on PARIS. 


way and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 


18 WALL STREET N. Y. 
































Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 
BANKERS, . 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


\N KNGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
u the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 

















THEY ALS30 ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDI 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA‘ AND 


1, & W. SELIGMAN & 00, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele 
raphic transfers of money on Europe and 
alifornia. 














For Singing Classes ! 





THE 
SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. Pacer, assisted by L, O,. Emerson. 


A book admirable fitted for the use of Singing School 
Teachers, having, in addition to a compact theoretic 
course, more than 180 pases filled with Glees, Quartettes, 
Aics, Tunes, &c., &c., pleasant to sing ae and — 
stituting a most agreeable course of study. A good boo 
also for College Choirs, tor Seminaries and Social Sings. 

Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen. 





For Choirs and Conventions. 


“|THE LEADER!!! 


i fall Chureh Music Books for 1874 and 1875, 
_ eg a the field and of a character that cannot 
be excelled. . 
P : Yhicago, assisted 

ingen aioe, "L. O. Enanson of Boston, 

ing also compositions from the hands of large 
ae American Music writers. 

For Conventions; Cxorks and Sincing Ciasses. 

1 er has 86 pages of Singing School Music, the 
ann that in the aoe Monarch, and large numbers of 
new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best composers. 

Price wap Ped bay sect ge =. — 
jmen copies of the above book, mailed, post-paid, 
_— ’ retail price. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
1 ag to 7 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ALBION. 








“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BRET HARTE. 





ST, NICHOLAS for July, con Me ony a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint Seumigtion that have mace 
him our American story-teller 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly Bret Harte ever drew. 


charming characters 
py A | Aenea illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
e shipping in the har- 


the 
isalso an _ FIRE CRACKERS and 
he FOURTH OF JULY - “ 


Great Wrteere in a New Field. 
WM. ©. page the Nestor of American Poets, has 


pod mm o tantein, 4¥ n the ya NICHOLAS. 
tifying, men of the genius of Bry- 
at e itched Warner, U Bret Harte, and others, are willi 
do ther best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 7 
The Heart of the Republic. 
MB. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, nm the 
Great South ” series of SORIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 
SAXE HOLM’S NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 


in SCRIBNER, com leted in July No. is ito. 

the scene of which ib laid laid in y Dantteinoes ones 

very oy 4 scenes in the German ite - that German- 
city. 


“©The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 
for July contains an illustrated article of 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on he 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository o 
Trust Fonds. 


IRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Sch W. HL. Tillinghast 

Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. Ww, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock. W. F. Drake, 

David Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han. ilton, Syracus 


John Bloodgood. 
H. J. RUBBARD, Secretsry. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, W. x. 


NEW YORK, ene i. ted 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TH ‘AIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, | is caine 
in conformity with the pro /i:ions of its Charter : 
—— outstanding Sist, 1872. $323,307 63 
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the test interest in relation to the auth of the 
cast claimed to have been taken from e8 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 


The first of the long-expected setigien ~ ae the a the aahie 
pen of the poet itish 
Authors,” appears in SOR BNER te’ for Jui A Ty discusses 
with great omauee the vexed question, ** Are genius and 
talent hereditary 


“Old Time Music.” 


“ The Spinning Wheel”’ 1s oo Bem a F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for J . 7 


The Fire at Grantley nll 


ANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
recently married, whose home i is in Tennessee, has 

a story, * The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 

July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 

Troubles,” a oon in the Lancashire dialect, Thich pode a 

peared in SORIBNER, and which has become 

among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL. in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, - Wf to be at the last gasp, 
> = vene will no doubt find some scientific method 

re! 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
8ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG oa have come to be 

as the best of & Illustrat zines on 
either side of the Atlantic. “5! are suid - oo 
tions are ed by all NEWS KALE BOOK. 
RS. SCRIBNER & CO., NEW Y yore 





“Wes Desh 


w= aK 7 


WATERS’ 
'Phitharmonic 


aan sonper § and 
“om QE SERTRE AL 

° RCA N o.° UNSURE RE chen 

made, and saa aaineae, Ponty ys vo 


Pa fron, SHURC 
WATER everett cale PIANOS 
ine singing tone, 


aan ity im evemene and are the 
BEST PLANOS os MADE: oO sa 
‘or art — 
cas 
and balance in smonthily quarterly pay- 
netruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS ML Lig 4 eve 
p tame) Re U. pane wh Laney, moar beral 


rite #, Churc hes, Schondes Los, 
IL. Pn i7eD Gara OGUES MAILED, sites 


MOBRACE WATERS & SON. 
\481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


HURSTON S,, 
! . 

















received during year 1873. 1,420,627 33 
en 96 






Total Promiums..... «+ -sesseee 


Premiums marked off as earned 
not 497,054 02 


p81 216,810 88 
Return of Premiums aye e* 4,336 02 
Paid to — Holders as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju-y interest on ctock.. $6,925 
he Asseis of the Company on the 3lst De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in banks..... cspareentegetanetonoss 44,118 01 
United Loy State ‘and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... seccevcccce.co 295,444 00 
tatevest on Investme ‘tedue eanden coccrece 4,269 50 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
collection... sse.soees s+ see 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company. 45,620 Oo 


$1,018,954 44 
Rasovven, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5, 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
Fe next. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SAMUEL WILL! ETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN woo 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FI JOBE?H SLAGG. 
€LLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
», COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WIL! 
ftOWNSEND SCUDDER, L, EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNHARDT 


SAMUEL L. HAM, 


+ a hg GRAY, JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

N. L. MoOREADY, HAKLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLA 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 

ELLWOOD bedeeg! 
resident. 
ARCH, G. mosTGomuny, Jr., 
4 > {eee 
ALANSON W., HEGE 
Seconu \V —~ 


©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal| ~~ 











BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a we s exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the 
hair being pg | ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 

- Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, Row Y ork. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, i No disappointmen 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 6 Bond Stree t, N. ¥. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti- 





.W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {;,bet; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE PpoT, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 


This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength of 1 and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The only perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers, 1 
gallon, $3 ; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50 ; 1 quart, $2.25, 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 

saie to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 


Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New York 
For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 








Refrigerator, 


With WATER, WINE and 
MILK COOLER—is_ the 
best FOOD and ICE 
KEEPER in the WORLD. 





Refer to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Thurlow Weed, Reuben 
E. Fenton, Wm. M. Evarts, Henry Bergh, James Brown, 
A. A. Low, Albert Gallatin, Daniel Parish, and 25,000 
others. 

Ga~ Send for Catalogue to 


ALEX, M. LESLEY, 
224 and 226 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 














THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicnest Orpen or ‘* Mena” 
THE EXPposirTIoN. 


AWARDED AT 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroven.y Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods, 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Noreess and Rapip—best 
combination of qualities. 

4.— Dunas_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner: 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 


8.—Constrvuction most careful and FinisneD. It is 


+ | manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan- 


ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. Y. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kuriz’s Buriprne). 








beween Wullaw: un.l Karson Streets, NEW YORK. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-EIiland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BICH PATTERNS, FINE,QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


EW Sent home and laid free of charge. gr} 





Do splendid work. Eve 
manhisown prin Brees. 
es and outfits 
ar 


my F with 
siphaets of 


Bebecleee cece. 











EDUCATION. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa. 








A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 





Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Address Mrs. N. W. DeEMUNN. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8T. TORN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y, 


Tuts InstTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 











-\day in September, and ends the First 


week in July. 
Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Fore:@y Lanauages AND Drawing FORM 
EXrRa | HARGES 
For further information apply to the MorHeR Superior, 


Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 


RENSSELAER CuUN!Y, N.Y. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Classical, C: mmercial, English, French, German and 
Primary Departments. "Prepares pupils of all ages for 
buriness or college on reasonable terms. 

Circulars of full particulars and interviews with the 
Principal to be had at the Institute. 


Thirty-first year opens SEPTEMBER 5th, 1873, 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac- 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M.LOUISS PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicuru Year of her School, 


AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MAKLBOROUGH STRERT, 


BOSTON, Vlass.. 
On SEPTEMBER 2dth, 1873. 


Rerers BY Permission to her patrens, the lite Mre. 
Harrison Gray Otis and Ifon, William M. Evarts ; also 
vo the late Right Rev. Manton E:stburn, D. D.; Righ: 
Rev. F. |, Huntington, D. b., Bishop ot Cen'rsl New 
York ; Right Rev. William I. Odenheimer, | . 1'., Kishop 
of New Jersey ; and Rev. A. P. Peabody, ).D , Harvard 
University. 

Circulars may be obtained by ad: tressing Miss Pornam 

















Walnut £ HillSechool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor- 
oughly Organized Military Departmen’. 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses, 
‘Symnasium &c. 

Will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74. 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 








SING SING, N, Y. 


oe 














THE ALBION. 
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This, however, was by no means universally the case‘ 
and thus it happened that when Desmond raised the 
standard of defiance, and in addition to “ five hundred 
gentlemen of his house and name,” summoned his feudal 
retainers from all parts of his broad principality to his 
support, a considerable diversity of interest and action 
was exhibited; the savy, with true Irish zest and heed- 
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After Night. . 





Up springs the lark, all boisterous, jubilant, 

From out the yellow wheat, with vigorous flight, 
Breasting the heaven’s blue—his clear, shrill pipe, 
With burst of music, sunrise welcoming 

And gladdening his brooding mate below. 


Light lies the silver mist in filmy veil 

On the pink cressets of the clover-buds, 

Whose dew-tipped clusters, feel not yet the warmth 
Of the new-risen sun. 


A feathery web 
Of fairy gossamer sits on the furze, 
And with a maze of glistening tracery, 
Of elfin cords, joins in a stately troop 
Of bristling helms, the downy thistle-tufts, 
And veils the beadlets blue of blae berries, 
That shelter ’neath the fern. The brambles show 
‘Their black and scarlet store of ripening fruit 
Adown the chalky hollows; and from copse 
‘Lhe sprightly rabbit with white-glinting tail. 
Darts to the sweet and fragrant border-grass, 
That skirts the winding path unto the stile. 
Aurora, rosy-fingered goddess fair, 
‘Turneth her white steeds homewards, in her traok 
Rolls up the golden car of glorious Day ! 





(From the Dublin University Magazine) 


THE LEGEND OF CASTLE GREGORY. 


PART I.—* THE BLOODY BANQUET.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
(Continued from our last.] 


It would have required a large measure of domestic 
happiness to counter-balance the horrible incident which 
marked the commencement of Hugh Hoare’s wedded 
life, and this requirement was wanting; the marriage 
was not a happy one; there were dark shades in the 
character of raid husband and wife, and these were 
brought out into strong relief by domestic trials and sor- 
rows. The sons and daughters came, according to Jack 
Barrett’s prophecy, “as many as the days of the week,” 
but some of them scarce survived the week of their 
birth; others died at various stages of their progress to 
maturity, and at last, after eighteen years of marriage, 
Hugh Hoare and Eileen Moore were left with one sur- 
viving child—a daughter. He had become an irritable, 
moody, dissatisfied man ; his wife a petulant, discontent- 
ed woman, a thorough proficient in the art of provokin 
her husband; their violent affection had long subsided 
into indifference to each other, or rather, had taken the 
direction of engrossing love for their only daughter 
Marian, 

To other causes of disagreement between the husband 
and wife, was added one, strange in those days, though 
unhappily not uncommon in our own—they differed vio- 
lently in politics. The Desmond wars were, in their 
time, what the repeal question was lately in the South 
of Ireland; and Hugh Hoare may be taken to represent 
the “ Unionist,” while his wife enacted the angry “ Ke- 
pealer.” Now here would be the place for a practised 
tale-maker to invest this story with the requisite histori- 
eal character, by introducing a long disquisition upon 
the life and fortunes of “The Desmond.”—* ingens re- 
bellibus exemplar”—ineluding a treatise upon the rise 
and progress of that resistance to the English Queen, 
which terminated in his downfall and death. The scis- 
sors, that great engine of modern authorship, applied 
with any common dexterity to the “ Pacata Hibernia,” 
to Spenser’s, or any other contemporary work, would 
supply the book-maker with a good half volume; it must, 
however, content my readers to receive from me a 
“brief and abstract chronicle,” how that the Desmond 
brinch of the first great Geraldyn English invaders, 
after having planted fis broad principality with numer- 
ous English settlers, among whom the Hoares, the 

Husseys, the Moores, the Rices, and others, were dis- 


tinguished, had, in process of time, become, and most of 


his followers with him, so thoroughly identified with the 


country of his adoption, as to be styled, “ Hibernicis 


ipsis Hibe-nior ;” and hence arose the remarkable fact, 


that when occasion came for upholding what were then, 
as now, called “ Irish interests,” as distinguished from 
English, none, no, not even “The O’Neill” himself 
were found more violently anti-English, than some of the 
naturalized descendants of the “ Sassenach * stranger. 





oT 
’ 


* It is a curious fact, that though ‘ Sassenach 


ginal % 
nation, but the reigion of the Saxon invaders of Ireland. 





-|rule as most likely to prevail “ in the long run.” 


P d ’ in strict pro- 
priety means Soxon, and such is still its application in the kind- 
red Gaelic, in Ireland this word has been divested from its ori- 
plication, and is now appropriated to signify, not the 
In Scot- 
land or Wales, if you ask a native a question in English, which 
he cannot understand, the reply will be ‘‘ Niet SassENacn,” or 
**Dym Szsnac,” ‘no English ;” to the same question in Ireland, 
the reply will be ‘* Nu beapla,” literally -‘no English,” while 
** Suranac” is universally applied to mean a ‘* Protestant !” This 
is a remarkable diversion of a word from its proper meaning, 


lessness, plunging into the cause of rebellion ; the few, 
either in loyalty or sagacity, adhering to the ~— 
1" is 
division, which pervaded the whole district at the time 
we write of, reached not merely to the neighborhood, 
but to the very hearthstone of Black Hugh Hoare. His 
connexions, the Moores, were Desmond men; he him- 
self continued, though not very actively, to maintain a 
communication with the Lord President of Munster; he 
furnished occasionally supplies to the Queen’s Admiral, 
Sir William Winter, who watched the coast against for- 
eign invasion; and finally, held himself in readiness to 
receive a garrison, or forward a military movement 
against the insurgents, whenever the course of war might 
roll towards his remote district. 

His wife, on the contrary, sympathised warmly with 
“ her own people,” wished success to the Desmond cause, 
with her whole heart, to which, though she could give 
little effective help, she nevertheless brought the aid of 
a sharp, shrewish tongue in frequent verbal skirmishes 
with her husband, whom she constantly reproached for 
unfriendliness to her “ kith and kin; it was “like old 
Gregory’s son,” she used to say. She upbraided him, 
moreover, with ingratitude to his feudal lord,“ the great 
Earl who had made a man of him and his;” nay, so far 
did retort and party acrimony sometimes urge this vio- 
lent woman, as to cause an expression of hope that “ she 
might live to see the day when the Desmond would 
have his own against the English heretic Queen, even if 
she had to beg his mercy for her husband, at the gallows 
foot.” Hugh Hoare generally tock all her vioience with 
calmness, if not with patience; and it was only when she 
had arrived at some such climax of intemperance as this, 
that a warning gleam in his dark eye ever told her that 
she had gone too far. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hitherto we have said little of the daughter and sole 
heiress of Castle-Gregory, Marien Hoare, who neverthe- 
less has been growing all the time from a weakly child 
into a fair and comely young woman, the spoiled idol of 
both parents, and, truth to say, the “ cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes ” throughout the barony. It seems a very 
curious, and yet not unusual, failing in parents to forget 
the advancing age of their children, until in some unex- 
pected event they burst upon them with the feelings, 
assions, aims, and objects of men and women. Hugh 
foare and Kileen Moore, who themselves roamed the 
woods Shauntalive, in the dreamy days of courtship, 
seemed never to conceive the possibility of their dsigh: 
ter resorting to the broad strand of Brandon for a simi- 
lar purpose. They saw her, day after day, turn the 
head of her little Kerry pony in that direction; they 
knew that she might canter for miles on that level beach 
without meeting a pebble to cause a stumble; they saw 
her return, day after day, with the freshening color of 
health spread upon her fair cheek, and they were satis 
fied. How very odd, that old people should thus forget 
the days when they were young! They felt assured 
against the danger of her falling on a stone, or into a 
slough; strange, that they never felt any alarm about 
the more dangerous accident of their daughter’s “ falling 
in love.” 

And yet this “accident” had happened. Marian 
Hoare did not ride alone along the shores of St. Bran- 
don’s magnificent bay. 
its mighty breakers filled her ear, as she paced its sands; 
and when she looked up into the recesses of the grand 
amphitheatre of the mountain range of Brandon, it was 
not merely to discern the grand features of nature in 
these wilds; her object is best expressed by those ex- 
quisite ‘lines of the noble poet’s “ Dream,” in which he 
describes a maiden as— 

‘* Looking afar, if yet her lover's steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew.” 
For by a singular coincidence it happened, that on most 
days when Marian Hoare turned her pony’s head west- 
ward from Castle-Gregory, young Walter Hussey of the 


Connor Hill, at a rate which made it matter of surprise 
how he ever arrived at the bottom without a broken 
neck. 


what the poet sings of old gold— 
** Quid non mortalia pectora cogis.” 


Softer murmurs than those of 


Dangan might be seen urging his horse down the pass of 


The tourist who, seated at ease in his carriage, 
now descends the fine and picturesqne road which winds 
round the pass, and forms a monument of modern en- 
gineering skill, if he casts his eye down the precipice, 
and traces that grass-grown zig-zag line on the face of 
the rock which once formed the only passage of this ter- 
rific defile, can alone understand the daring character of 
young Walter’s daily feat; and then say of young love 


How these young people first met, or by what accident 


an acquaintance between them first grew up, it matters 
not to inquire. But young Walter Hussey and Marian 
Hoare, while yet boy and girl, were deeply and passion- 
ately in love; and like other boys and girls before and 
since, the present was everything to them. Day after: 
day, as they met, increased their attachment, while 
neither had yet bestowed a thought how it was going to 
terminate. 

At length the flame of the great Desmond insurrection 
burst forth, and put an end to these “piping times of 
peace,” when Walter could cross Connor Hill alone, and 
Marian direct her rides anywhere she pleased without 
aguard. The petty chieftains of Corkaginny began to 
take their sides in the civil war as elsewhere. ugssey 
as well as Hoare sided with the English, while the 
Rices, Ferriters, Fitzgeralds, Moores and others, col- 
lecting their kernes on Desmond’s behalf, pillaged the 
country far and near, and-plundered the possessions of 
their own immediate neighbors with rather less mercy 
than those of others. 

In these devastations the dangan or fastness of Husse 
suffered considerably, being a place of much streng 
and importance, entrusted by the Desmond to Hussey 
as a favored follower. The fierce Kar] was specially in- 
censed at his presuming to hold it for the English, and 
directed his adherents in the district to reduce it at all 
hazards. In this they succeeded, after a long and close 
siege, in the course of which Walter Hussey’s father 
died of the hardships which he had shared with his gar- 
rison. ‘The town and Hussey’s castle fell into the hands 
of Desmond’s followers, who burned most part of it and 
illaged the inhabitants in the most unsparing manner. 
oung Walter Hussey himself, when resistance was no 
longer maintainable, made his way through a thousand 
dangers to the English fleet, then riding off the coast, 
and at length gained the camp of the Karl of Ormond, 
then engaged in organising forces for the effectual sup- 
pression of the insurrection in the South. From this 
commander he received an important commission, and 
ardently waited the marching ot the troops into Munster, 
in order to avenge his father’s death and the ruin of his 
house and fortunes upon Desmond’s adherents. 
Meanwhile Castle Gregory, partly by its own strength, 
partly because it lay somewhat out of the direct line of 
hostile operations, continued to be held by its owner 
with jealous care, as a stronghold in a disturbed distriet 
for the English. Possibly his connexions, the Moores, 
entertaining hopes that Hugh Hoare would one day or 
other join their party, contrived to avert any serious at- 
tack from the fortress of their relative. 































































CHAPTER IX, 


The state of affairs being as described in the last 
chapter, there arrived at Castle-Gregory, on the same 
day, from opposite quarters, intelligence of such con- 
flicting character as first perplexed and then excited its 
lord and master not a little. 

From westwards came a rumor, that a strong Spanish 
force; marshalled by several native chieftains of impor- 
tance, and by a nuncio directly accredited by His Holi- 
ness the Pope, had effected a landing on the coast be- 
yond “ the Dingel;” that they had brought with them 
weapons to arm, and money to subsidise the whole 
country; that they had already unfurled a banner, con- 
secrated by the sacred hands of his Holiness himself, to 
which recruits were already flocking from all quarters; 
and tbat a strong fortress was already in progress of 
erection on the shore of “ S’merwick,” or “ St. Mary’s 
Harbor,” to which, from the prodigious amount of trea- 
sure deposited therein, they had given the name of 
“ Fort-del-Ore,” or the “ Fort of Gold.” 

The steadiness of Hugh Hoare’s loyalty was consider- 
ably shaken by these tidings. He began to reflect, that 
he stood almost alone in the district, far from English 
aid, and with little power to resist the assailants, by 
whom he could now reckon on being almost daily at- 
tacked: he was, moreover, a rigid Catholic, and the idea 
of resisting a “ blessed banner,” if advanced against him, 
began to look ominous in his mind; in fact, he was more 
than half disposed to open negotiations, through his con- 
nexions, the Moores, for giving in his adhesion to the 
Desmond cause, when the arrival of fresh intelligence 
from another quarter gave his plans a direction alto- 
gether different. : 
From the eastward, “spurring, and fiery red with 
haste,” and with all the demeanour of a man who rides 
“ with his life in his hand,” and hopes to keep it by not 
giving assailants time to stop him, there arrived at the 
castle, about noon, a mounted soldier, despatched by the 
Lord General from his head-quarters at Castle-Island, 
giving the owner of Castle-Gregory notice of the descent 
of the Spaniards in his neighborhood, but bidding him 
also to be of good cheer, and to hold his fortress stoutly 
and fearlessly, for that in a few hours after the messen- 
ger he might look for the arrival of such a force in the 
district as would be sufficient to protect the loyal, pun- 
ish the disaffected inhabitants, and also check the fur- 
ther progress of the foreign invaders. The missive 
added, that the force intended for this service would 
march in two bodies: one under the command of Lord 





but the policy of it is obvious, and the result a marked and pro: 





Ireland to the world with ‘‘ two nations struggling in her bowels 
and tearing her to pieces !” 


bably irremovable separation of creeds and races, which presents 






-\Grey, the Queen’s Deputy, who considered the service 
of sufficient importance to take the command in person, 


would proceed by the wild fastness of Glaunagault, driv- 
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THE ALBION. 








we ing before him all marauding parties in that direction;| ready for as many guests as it could accommodate,|as they scanned the building—perhaps taking an esti- 
with a second body, under Uolonel Zouch, a distin-| and the hamlet, already rising around it, noticed to pre-| mate of its strength; perhaps hoping for a passing vision 
guished commander of the day, would take the route by | pare quarters for a large force of common soldiers ; and | of its fair inmate. In her mother, curiosity was secondary 
Castle-Gregory, and avail themselves of Hugh Hoare’s|now, all is ready. And, as upon another memorable!to religious and party animosity; and the unfeminine 
well-tried loyalty and known intelligence to forward) occasion before recorded, expectation stands a tip-toe,| bitterness of her imprecations and remarks bespoke the 
their operations towards a junction before Fort-del-|and the “cry is still they come ;” they are rounding the|intensity of her hate to all she looked upon. 
Ore. gentle slopes of the green eminence of Tullaraigh. Par-| ‘Ill befall your keen eye,” was her remark, as the 
It was quite as well for Hugh Hoare’s loyalty that its | tisans glancing and feathers waving in the bright sun,| veteran commander took his measure of the defences of 
trial did not continue a few hours longer, or the missive|the English troops defile in gallant array along the|the castle, with a soldier’s observant glance. 
might have found him awkwardly compromised; arriving | causeway leading through the low grounds to the Castle,| ‘‘ May the skene of a Gallaghglas redden your white 
at the moment it did, it gave stability to his wavering|and their arrival may be expected in a few minutes|plume for you,” muttered she, while young Walter 
purposes; he at once decided to abide by his old friends, | more. Raleigh made his charger to carracole aud curvet for a 
and to give all aid in his power to the progress of the} Here I would fain pause for an invocation— Musa|few minutes, before dismounting. 
English forces; and as a first step proceeded to prepare | mihi memora”—high names and high recollections crowd| ‘But, mother of God!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
an answer to the Lord General, expressive of his anxiety | upon me, each of which might furnish an episode which} why, Marian, girl, look there! if it be not that traitor 
for the protection of the Queen’s troops, and unreserved-| would swell this tale considerably ; but I must forbear,|to God and man, young Wat Hussey, of the Dangan, in 
ly placing his services and castle at the disposal of their| and content myself with little more than a roll-call of|/a Sassenach buff coat and bandaleers. The coward could 
commander. gallant historic names, which convert even this dirty|not keep the stronghold given him by the noble Des- 
Far different were his wife's feelings on this occasion; | village into classic ground, when I remember the distin-| mond; and now he is riding, a hireling, among the Saxon 
she beheld the English trooper arrive, with a lowering} guished individuals who once careered over its cause-|cut-throats! May all the saints———” 
eye, und as his jaded horse was led to the refreshment of ways. “Hush, mother! for mercy’s sake,” cried Marian, 


the castle stabies, she could not help muttering to her-| Foremost rides the gallant Zoucn, afterwards Captain-|drawing back from the window with burning cheek ; 
self an imprecation on ‘‘ the sleepy Moores, that didn’t} General of Munster. 








hamstring the horse, and break the rider’s neck before 
he crossed Acushla Ford;” and when her husband di- 
rected her to see that the wearied man had ample re- 
freshment, while he prepared an answer to the despatch 
just received, she left the room, muttering ‘‘ There’s 
sour milk and small beer, and the kitchen-maid ean serve 
them to the Sassenach, without my troubling my head 
about him;” and in fact Hugh Hoare was obliged in per- 
son to give direction that the man’s wants should be sup- 
plied with the best cheer the house could afford, or he 
might have left the castle as hungry as he entered it. 
An answer to the communication was soon despatched, 
announcing the dutiful satisfaction of the writer in the 
prospect of the speedy arrival of bis allies and protect- 
ors; and no sooner had he seen the trooper’s horse 


is calm eye, lighted up with all 
that sagacity and decision of purpose, which afterwards 
enabled him, on a memorable ocrasion, to crush rebellion 
by the capture of an arch rebel, Sir John of Desmond, 
the great earl’s brother, and best and most formidable 
commander. 

Next in place, but far beyond in a world-wide fame, 
careers the chivalrous Rateicn, whose well timed and 
vivacious gallantry the stately Elizabeth had already 
condescended to acknowledge, not only by the pleasantry 
of dubbing him “Sir Walter Lackcloak,”* but by the 
familiarity of “capping verses” with the youth whose 
court-fortune was then considered as established. 

With him rides his kinsman, Captain Denny, who soon 
after returned a knight banneret, from a stricken field 
of battle; the same of whom old Fuller quaintly writes, 


“don’t say such shocking words. Walter—young Hus- 
sey may not be to blame. They say the Desmond, men 
treated his old father, und all his people, most barbar- 
ously. For any sake, don’t speak so loud, or the strange 
officers will hear above ali the noise.” 

“Hear!” screamed the virago louder still— what 
care I who hears? I'll make the barony ring with 
Hussey’s disgrace before to-morrow night; the a 
dogs shall bark his shame before he sees Smerwic. 
Harbor. As for the Sassenach churls below, little fear 
of their listening to anything for awhile but the play of 
their own hungry jaws, and the gurgle of our wine as it 
goes down their thirsty throats; but ””—and here she 
laughed a short, malignant laugh—‘ I'll stint the mea- 
sure of their merry-making before the evening is done, 
or I am much mistaken.” 


turned sastward again, than Hugh Hoare set himself 
seriously to the task of providing for the reception of the 
military force promised to him. 

As far as regarded the rough fare needed for hungry 
soldiers, his plans were easily laid and executed from 
the recesses of Glen-tan-assig (the Glen of Rivers), and 
Glen-a-boe (the Sow’s Glen). Hoare could easily com- 
mand from his numerous herds the raw material for an 
ample military banquet, which very simple cookery 
would soon make palatable to guests who brought with 
them the patent sauce of hunger; but when the state of 
his cellar came under review, its stock was found to con- 
sist of little more than the “ sour milk and small beer,” 
which his angry wife had indicated as the cheer to which 
she would weleome the Sassenach. Hugh Hoare was no 
royster, his reserved habits repelling either “ coshering” 
or company-keeping ; and hence his house was worse 
prepared for an inroad* of convivial campaigners than 
most others in the country In this dilemma, however, 
his measures was promptly taken. The services of the 
“ right-hand ” man were called into requisition. Jack 
Barrett was despatched “ hot-foot” to ‘I'ralee ; and, at 
g the same time, a boat directed to run up with the tide, 
jy and strict was his master’s injunction thathe should re- 
turn with the ebb of next morning, with as many runlets 
of wine and barrels of strong ale as he could obtain on 
so short a notice. This was a mission after Jack Bar 
rett’s own heart; he knew that a negociation touching 
liquids could never terminate in a “ dry bargain ;” and 
he proceeded to execute it “ con-amore,” or, as he him- 
self would have expressed it, “with all the veins of his 
heart |” 

A busy man was Black Hugh all that day, and the 
next doubly busy—because departments of preparation, 
which usually fall to ‘the mistress of a household, now 
devolyed upon him, in consequence of the inveterate ill- 
humor of his wife, who not only refused him all aid from 
herself, but also contrived to paralyse the activities of 
her daughter Marian, who would gladly have relieved 
her father of some portion of his trouble, but for her 
mother’s malicious sneer at “ her readiness to entertain 
the stranger oflicers,” as something unfeminine and un- 
maiden-like ; the hint was sufficient to drive the gentle 
girl to her room iu tears, and to leave Hugh Hoare un- 
aided to go through all the vexations and petty details 
of preparation for an influx of stranger guests. 




















































that “by God’s blessinge, the Queen’s bountye, and his 
own valor, he achieved a fair estate in the county of 
Kerry, in Ireland ;” and on whose stately monument in 
Waltham Abbey, once + appeared a panegeric, which 
declared him to be 
‘* A courtier in the chainb«1, 

A soldier in the fleld, 

Whose tongue cculd never flatter, 

Whose sword could never yield.” 

With these came many a gallant brave, among whom 
young Walter Hussey, once more at the head of a force 
with which he hoped to retrieve former reverses in the 
district, was not least distingu‘shed; but all these we 
must pass over to make mention of thee, oh gentle Ep- 
munp Spenser, Secretary to the Lord Deputy, and a 
future chronicler of the events of this campaign, but far 
better known as the creative genius, who gave to the 
world the exquisite conception of 

* Heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb.” 

What hadst thou to do, oh gentle Edmund, in these 
rude wilds, and martial company ? Sooih to say, these 
gallants all were attracted by the self-same magnet, to 
place themselves under the command of Zouch, for that 
‘particular service.” For even Spenser, whose duties 
attached him more specially and personally to the Lord ' 
Deputy, had preferred a request to be allowed to march |some two hundred thousend, years ago. Herth Betele ond ‘ 

vi the troo this ¢ i 8 inavia were then united by a vast system of glaciers, while 
an et geechne Ay ne ches gdonalese Connor te the ice extended down to the lower latitudes in England as well 
’ 4 . . . as on the Continent, through the intervention of the various 
and Brandon more closely » but in reality to obtain a mountain ranges. To this arctic period of sterility a more ge- 
glimpse of the building beauties of the far famed heiress | nial time succeeded; plants, such as pine trees, grew in the 
of Castle-Gregory. ao phe anes - io — sity, bo — a 

These expectations seemed doomed, however, to dis- noni pa on the diotnction betweeen summer and winter be- 
appointment. Hugh Hoare Ww cleomed his guests to the |° ame less marked, and in consequence, the northern mammalia 
castle, and all that it afforded, with punctilious and| withdrew to more arctic homes. At last a kind of perpetual 
stately courtesy; but neither his haughty wife nor beau-|summer reigned, while the fauna of the country were marked 
tiful daughter lent grace to the reception by their pre- |>y the ee ha Sep, Sega, Soe, 
sence. ‘lhe banquet proceeded in due course and solemn “oo va fm tng 9 changes occurs, and in the reverse order 
regularity; but the host was left to do the honors of his |to that just given, until - anetie deat bes tment ot Mts 

assi say how often such cold and wa r 
— poms + —. ; P a : - eee Geen be case tn which of ouch a my pe- 
© mast Leave Best ene guests fer awane, to seview riods the men that fashioned ruie implements of stone first 
what was passing in other parts of the castle, in order to| jade their appearance. It is likely that man arrived here as 
conduct our narrative to a connected conclusion. early as the mammoth and the rhinoceros, and his first coming 

And first, let us betake ourselves to the small sleeping 
room commanding the castle entrance, from whence, on 
a former oceasion, old Gregory Hoare had ewerged on 
the day of his death. Here now sate his daughter-in- 


may even have preceded the glacial epoch itself. But it is cer- 
tain that he entered Britain during the last inter-glacial period, 

law and grand-daughter, each gazing, but with very dif- 

ferent emotions, on the gallant array of the English 


when there were glaciers in our mountai is and arctic mammalia ° 
in our valleys. He witnessed the northward migration of these 
animals and the advent of the southern mammalisa. Then came 
a period of submergenze, when the British Islands were well- 

troops, as they drew up on the esplanade before the 

entrance. The young girl’s wonder at the martia! 
spectacle before her was mixed with a shrinking from 
the curious gaze of so many reckless, bold-looking men, 


The angry woman passed from the room as she uttered 
these words. She left her davghter too much confused 
by the sudden and unexpected vision of her lover, and 
shocked at the vindictive hate expressed towards him 
by her mother, to be able to consider what might be the 
meaning of her obscure parting expressions. For many 
a day afterwards, however, the gentle girl dwelt on the 
self-accusing reflection that if she had at the time in- ~ 
quired into her mother’s meaving, she might have 

averted the catastrophe which quickly followed. As it } 
was, she remained in her room, brooding over the pain- 

ful delight of having her lover so near ; this thought 

again fading into the unmixed bitterness of anticipation 

that on the morrow he would march again through a 

hostile district, where, as her mother bitterly said, “ the 

very dogs would bark hatred against him,” probably to 

his death. 

(To be concluded in our next). 


Great Britain Two Hundred Thousand Years Ago. 








In bis new book on the glacial period, Mi. Gei.ee givesa 
gloomy account of the former condition of things in Northern 
Europe. It has been thus epitomized by the London Spectator: 
“An intensely severe climate prevailed in our hemisphere 








nigh drowned in the sea. After that the last cold period began, 
and in what remained of England it is not lixely that pulzolithic 
man still lingered. But the British Islands again rose from the 
waves; the treeless land was soon invaded by the reindeer, the 
arctic fox, and the lemming, and th n the neolithic man entered 
upon the scene. So @ vast lapse of time sepirates the men 
whose implements were roughly chopped from stone, from! b ose 
whose implements were lab ly fash d and polished 

Gradually the climate still farther improved, plants became 
more numerous and luxuriant, the animals of arctic regions were 
replaced by the ox and the sheep, while man himself slowly 
progressed, until he discarded stone for bronze, and ultimately 
discovered the mode of working iron. ‘Thus we reach the dawn 
of that human history the records of which are more varied, and 
at the same time easier to cipher than the obscure relics of 
the non-historic ages.” 


CHAPTER X. 


At last the preparations of Castle-Gregory were com- 
plete; the fattest cattle slain; spits turning—caullrons 
boiling; Jack Barrett’s. mission successfully accomp- 
lished, and sundry vessels of wine and beer safely 
stowed in the Castle cellars; the Castle itself made 











* This refers to the well-known incident of Raleigh flinging 
his laced cloak to form a foot-cloth for the Queen in a miry pas- 
sage, an act which laid the foundation of that favor on which he 
afterwards rose so high—io fall so very low, even under the axe 
of the headsman. 

t The tomb of Sir Edward Denny still stands on the south- 





* The early statutes of Ireland, abound with proofs of the way 
in which the inhabitants were subject to inroads of self-invited 
guests, who, of their own will, or by delegation of some great 
lord, lodged, lived; assessed the occupiers of the soil as they | east aisle of Waltham Abbey ; it yet contains a long eulogy on 
pleased. ‘* Coyn and Livery,” a Desmond invention of exaction, | Sir Edward Denny's valor and virtues, couched in the euphuistic 


which Sir John Davis hints was “* borrowed from tbe devil,” was | style of the day ; but the pillar which contained the above dis- 
@ Variety of these practices. One short statute 18th Henry VL, 














: tich is wanting it has falleu down, and been thrown aside. Sir = = , 

will clearly explain the state of the case :—‘If any lord or| Edward Denny's d dants yet in, fully able to restore} A Woman named Betsey Letherton is now living at Tring, 
other, shall bring or lead, trom henceforth, hobbellers, kernes, | the monument of so distinguished an ancestor ; but, if from any | England, who bas reached the extraordinary age of one hun- 
s hooded men, either English or Irish rebels, or other pecple or| cause they neglect to do so, it is much to be wished that, in |dred and «leven years. Daring the harvest last year, she cut 


orses to lye on horseback or on foot upon the king’s subjects, | these days of ‘restoration,’ some antiquarian or architectural 
without their goodwill and consents—if any do so he shail be society would rescue a rich and carious monument from the ruin 
adjudged as a traitor. * to which it is fast hastening. 


several sheaves of wheat, and intends, if all is well, making her ; 
appearance in the harvest field this year upon the farm of Mr. 
| ead, situated between Tring and Little fing. 
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Charles I. as a Poet. — his companion found the prince engaged in read- what takes you hence, for the proclamation will not be 
——— . ing L ici’s Vives’ “ i a Christian Woman’ - v, 3 i f i 
The following very unequal verses are usserted by Bishop Bur- g Ludovici’s Vives’ “Instruction of a Christian Woman” | made before to-morrow, and till then, for reasons I will 


: ep Aah to his sister. Closing the book, and quitting the reading-| presently explain, the utmost secrecy as to the demise 
wre a -_ by Charles I., during his imprisonment) 44.) near which he was stationed, Edward immediately | of your royal father must be observed.” This premised, 
a @risDroke Castie: 


. | advanced ’ atly sted by the; ‘I will caus rr 
<teams Shand atten Wahl’ Dein vaeinene waite to meet them. He was greatly affected by the ill cause them to be summoned, Ho there!” he 


The Potency and Power of Kings; intelligence which they brought him, though not unpre-| added to an attendant, “ let Sir John Cheke and Doetor 
Record the royal woe, my sufferings. pared for it, and though it was conveyed in terms and Cox be called. His highness is about to set forth for 
Metere end low, by thy divine deere, in a manner calculated to rob it of much of its distress-| Enfield.” ; 

(the only work of rightious loyalty) ing effect. “ Nay, I will go to them,” cried Edward. 

With this dim diadem invested me; Xnecling down before him, the earl and Sir Anthony| ‘“ Your majesty’s pardon,” rejoined Hertford, in a low 


With it the sacred sceptre, purple robe, — him as king, and tendered him their homage. | tone ; *they must now wait on you.” 
Thy holy unction, and the royal globe; dward was too much afflicted to make any suitable re-|_ Presently afterward t . Sone 
Yet I am levell'd with the life of Job. eau ard two ancient personages, of very 


ply. He turned away and flinging himself into the arms| though ‘ful and studious aspect, clad alike in long black 


The fiercest furies that do daily tread of his sister, who was standing beside him, and equally| gowns bordered with fur, and having velvet caps on 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head, grieved with himself, he mingled his tears with hers.| their bald heads, entered the hall. The foremost of 
Ate these thet owe my bounty vs their bread. “ Never,” says Sir John Hayward, describing the occur-|them, the learned Sir John Cheke, carried a ponderous 
ae oo ee ng —. rence, “‘ was sorrow more sweetly set forth, their faces | folio under his arm ; theother was the noiseless erudite 
evenge and robbery are relormation, $ * a ae ne % i >: s . ‘ os 
pete ph a heat Gemamnineticn. seeming rather to beautify their sorrow than their sor-| Doctor Cox. Being afflicted with gout, and requiring 


: row to cloud their faces. Their young years, their 

be wa tr beer fs my i See excellent beauties, their lovely and lively interchange 

1st on his hea 18 [ves & ', © * . . : ‘ ; : 

Poor child ! he weeps out his inheritance. of complaints in such Sort graced their grief, as the Sprung from an ancient family, a ripe scholar, a 
most iron eyes at that time present were drawn thereby ; ; 


the support of a staff, Doctor Cox came on rather more 
slowly than his fellow-tutor. 


With my own power my majesty they wound, ; ‘ : dl proficient in oratory,and remarkably well versed in the 
In the eaten the King himself's uncrown'd, gs re tears.” . ‘of h Platonic philosophy, Sir John Cheke was the author 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond. f aCnng = “4 whl _ — — s aa ~ te of several learned treatises, and is described by Doe- 
; ' ree course, Hertford did not offer him any consolation); 9. ‘Thomas Wils Secretary of State to Quad 

My life they prizo at such a slender inte, ey “aah S - tor Lomas ilson, Secretary of State to Queen 
That in my absence they draw bills of hate, r first, ——o from his aay. posture, he with- Elizabeth, who knew him well, as “that rare learned 
To prove the King a traitor to the state. on : e cap sagan Sir Anthony, » eaiq | and singular ornament of the land.” Tis sister 
Felons attain more privilege than I, e have lost the best of fathers, Elizabeth, falc’) was wedded to Cecil, afterward the great Lord Bur- 
They are allowed to answer ere they die; Edward, at last, looking up at her face through his tears. leigh. To philosophy, Cheke’s fellow preceptor, Doe- 
"Tis death to me to ask the reason why. “But he is in heaven, and therefore we need not] tor Cox elidel «eel ’ € divinity 

‘ : : sg YOX, ¢ a profound knowledge of divinity. 
But, sacred Saviour! with thy words I woo mourn for him. Yet I cannot help it.” And he wept! Both Edward’s tutors were extremely zealous Reform- 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to afresh. : 


- : 5 ers, and it was no doubt owing to their judicious 
rately eal “ Be comforted, gentle brother,” said the princess, |training that the young king banaue eit of the 
Augment my patience, nullifie my hate, tenderly. “ Our father is happily released from suffer- < Or x 


. “ee : : ; . : : brightest ornaments and most effectual supporters of 
Preserve my issue and inspire my mate; ing. I did not think we should ever see him again on} 4}, BD shania oumen . Pl 
Yet, though we perish, bless this church and state. arth. Y tb ‘ pele. oa e Protestant cause, 

Vite dobunt quee bella ng runt.” e ’ ou must be a man now since you are king. 


wk Klat acne Byars sobbing My fer, 14a lew to met Bi procpto, an, runing 
Another poem of Charles is given in Nahum Tate's Miscella-|Sinks at the thought of it.” I ’ ‘ Oa _- iii 





. 
“And mine swells at the bare idea,” rejoined the prin-|°" 1" * , mae : 
nea Sacra: . Hx. P Jox respec 7 decline ‘ suffere 

« Close thine eyes and sleep secure, cess. “Cheer np, dear brother—or 1 ought rather to Anse 4 as = ago a re yn eer 
‘Thy soul is safe, thy body sure; say, my gracious lord and master, for you are so now.| jy. fo -¥ we — r A a wttrt ni aot at 
He that guards thee, he that keeps, How strange that sounds, Kdward! Marry! it must be|..‘ cary Une Wal Ue TENSE CF Conroe fen 
Never slumbers, never —., " mighty fine to be king—to wear the diadem and sit one ‘1 tell » Raidietitin th wide 6 
Aopen nau Bret in ata to swear great ohn, nn have all omble at MY TN! Dp ttle me, your, lori at 
The Musick and the Mirth of Kings, your frown, as they used to do at our father’s.” OIF sins, exsinaes Wik, hasten anal A, Radacad a 
Are out of tune, unless she sings. + Elizabeth !” said Edward, with something of re- ne _— oieeA his studies will be inte rrupted. 
Then close thine eyes in Peace, and rest secure, proach. ‘Is this a season for jesting ?” “'They will only be interrupted for a time, doctor,” 
Nu sleep so sweet as thine, no Rest so sure !” r ; 5 


‘Nay, I do not jest,” she replied, seriously. “I but replied Hertford. “ Most like he will not return here,” 


— pce ave utterance to thoughta that arose unbidden in my | he added, with a certain significance, “but you and 
The Good Old Times mati I have ever eine without restraint to oak Sir John Cheke will rejoin him, Tis highness derives 


OF dearest brother.” too much benefit from the able tuition of ye both to 
ME RR LE EN GL AN D e| ‘And I trust you will ever do so,” he rejoined, affec- be longer deprived of it than is absolutely needful. 
ssi pcan ‘ tionately. “I love you, sweet Bess. You shall be my Ye spare no pains with liim, learned sirs, of that Iam 

By William Harrison Ainsworth — chief counselor. I will confide all my scerets to you.” | Well satisfied.” ‘ , ‘ 
Avutuor oF “ Rookwoop,” “Wat TyLer, on NosLEs| “Your uncle Hertford will not let you,” she re- “Pew pains are needed, my lord,” replied ¢ heke. 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. turned. “He is watching us narrowly now—trying to “More credit is due to his highness than to us for the 











make out what you are saying tome. a care for|'#pid progress he’ hath made. Trouble or difficulty 
BOOK I.—THE LORD PROTECTOR. him, Edward.” y —* ave ® care oF! with him we have none, for he hath a rare capacity 
a “T would le Sir Tho Se » here,” | for learning, and zeal and industry equal to his ability; 
CHAPTER I. eaid Gngeecting t* bat I pete sere ra denied and that is, saying no light thing. He never tires of 
(Continued from our last). “ 


access to me.” reading, but turns from profane history to philosophy, 
HOW THE EARL OF HERTFORD AND SIR ANTHONY BROWN|  « By whom?—by my lord of Hertford?” demanded and from philosophy to the Holy Scriptures and the- 
ANNOUNCED HIS FATHER S DEATH TO PRINCE EDWARD. | HJizabeth. ology. He is mastering all the liberal sciences. Logic 
For two days Henry’s demise was kept profoundly sec-| ‘ Very likely,” returned Edward. “But U will see| hath studied, as your lordship knows, and at this 
ret. On Monday, the last day of January, 1547, the|/him, now I am king. Sir Thomas is a great favorite of | P'¢se™t he is learning Aristotle’s Ethics in Greek, and, 
Commons were sent for to the din and the important| yours, Bess? ha!” having finished with it, he will take up the Rhetoric.” 
intelligence was communicated to them by the Lord| “Sir Thomas discourses pleasantly, dances well, and| _“! can corroborate all Sir John hath advanced, 
Chancellor Wriothesley,who at that same time acquainted | hath an excellant ear for music,” she replied. observed Doctor Cox. His highness needs no spur to 
them with such portions of the late king’s will as it was} ‘And is very handsome withall—own you think so,|Study. Nay, his application is so great that he 4 
deemed expedient to make public. The interval be-| Bess.” rather requires to be checked than stimulated. 
tween the monarch’s death and this public announcement} ‘‘ Nay, I have never bestowed enough consideration up- He hath recently read Cato, the Satellitium of Vives 
of it had been employed by Hertford and his partisans|on him to declare if he be handsome or otherwise,” she | 2" the fables of Asopus. As to Latin, he knows It 
in organizing their plans and debating the measures to|replied, blushing slightly. better than many an English boy of his age knows his 
be adopted during the new reign. Most of the upper| ‘“ Outon my unruly tongue for leading me thus astray !” mother tongue, — Peradventure your lordship hath 
council, in whom the administrative authority was|exclaimed Edward, suddenly checking himself. “ A mo-|Seen his letters in that language to the king his 
lodged, had been won over by Hertford’s promises, and| ment ago I chided you for unseasonable levity, dear Bess, | father ?” a? 2 
it was not thought that any serious opposition would be of-|and I am now indulging in it myself. Come with me : “T pray you speak not of them, dear doctor,” cried 
fered by such as could not be corrupted—among whom |to my uncle Ifertford.”’ Edward, bursting into tears. 
were Cranmer and Tunstal. The only real obstacle inthe| With this he took her hand, and the young pair slowly| “I crave your highness’ pardon!” exclaimed the 
way of the aspiring earl appeared to be the lord chan-|and with much dignity, directed their steps toward the worthy man, who was most tenderly attached to his 
cellor ; but even he might be brought over, or if trouble-|earl, who instantly advanced, with Sir Anthony to meet royal pupil. “TI would not pain you for the world.” 
some, could be put out. Thus Hertford felt secure and|them. “T know it,” replied Edward, regarding him 
determined upon the immediate realization of his schemes| “I am glad to see your grace look somewhat lighter | through his streaming eyes with almost filial affection ; 
of aggrandizement. of heart,” said Hertford, bowing profoundly ; “for|‘“ but my heart is too full just now, and will overflow.” 
As regarded the Duke of Norfolk, Henry’s death,|though grief at so great a loss is natural, and indeed| ‘ Your accounts of my royal nephew’s progress are 
occurring when it did, at a moment of such extraordinary poate you have many necessary duties to fulfill| most gratifying, learned sirs,” observed Hertford, 
peril to that illustrious noble-man, was a piece of great| which cannot be delayed, and the discharge whereof will|anxious to turn the discourse. “That you have 
good fortune, and was regarded by many who adhered |serve to distract you from the thoughts of your bereave-| avouched nothing more than the truth, I am sure; yet 
to the old belief as nothing less than providential. Hadjment. I am come with Sir Anthory Brown, your master | ye almost make him out a prodigy.” 
Hertford, however, been allowed his own way, the duke|of the horse, to escort your majesty to Enfield, where| “ And a prodigy he is,” cried Sir John Cheke, with 
would infallibly have been executed in accordance with| you will sleep to-night. To-morrow you will be con-|enthusiasm. “ I’ew there be like him.” 
Henry’s warrant; but Sir John Gage resolutely refused | ducted to the Tower, there to meet all the lords, spiri-| “Nay, my good uncle, you must distrust what my 
to obey it, threatening, if the matter were persisted in,|tual and temporal, who will assemble to tender their| kind preceptors are pleased to say of mc,” remarked 
to publish abroad the king’s death. By these means|allegiance. Have you much preparation to make ere; Edward. “They view me with too partial eyes.” 
Norfolk was saved, though he was still detained a pris-| setting out ?” At this juncture an interruption, anything but 
oner in the Tower. “ Not much, my lord—not any, indeed,” replied Ed-| agreeable to Hertford, was offered by the unexpected 
The young Prince Edward himself was kept in igno-|ward. ‘J am ready to attend you now. But I would) entrance of Sir Thomas Seymour, evidently, from his 
rance of the loss he had sustained until Sunday, when it!fain bid farewell to my preceptors—unless they are to looks and the state of his apparel, fresh from a rapid 
was announced to him by his elder uncle in person, attend-| go with me, which I should much prefer.” |journey. Disregarding the angry glances directed 
ed by Sir Anthony Brown, master of the horse, and de-| “ They shall follow anon,” returned Hertford. ‘“ But against him by his brother, Sir Thomas doffed his cap, 
voted to the earl. The oo was staying at Hert- es will have so much to do at first, that you must, per-| flung himself on his knee before Edward, and, taking 











ford with the Princess Elizabeth, whither they had been| force, discontinue your studies for a while. Your grace| the youthful monarch’s hand exclaimed, “ God save 
sentafter their last interview with their royalfather. The|will be pleased to say nothing to your preceptors as to| your grace! I hoped to be first to tell you that the 
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sovereignty of this realm hath devolved upon you,but| friar, who, mounting a flight of steps, thus harangued| which floated the royal standard were shrouded in 
find I have been anticipated.” the crowd in aloud voice: “ Know ye me not, good smoke. 

“I thank you heartily, gentle uncle,” replied Ed-|folk ?” he said. “Tam that priest who preached be-| Simultaneously with the proclamation of the new 
ward, “not for your news,” he added, sadly, for I had|fore the king, now lying dead in yonder palace. Iam|king at Westminster, a like announcement had been 
liefer you had brought me any other, but for the dis-|that Father Peto who preached before King Henry in}made by sound of trumpet in the city of Loadon, 
play of loyalty and attachment.” his chapel at Greenwich, who told him to his face that) under the authority of a sealed commission, by four 

. Have 1 and my fellow-preceptor been standing all| heavy judgment would come upon him for his sinful heralds in their coats of arms, namely, Clarencieux, 
this while in the presence of our gracious sovereign |doings—I am he who fearlessly told the king that| Carlisle, Windsor and Chester, assisted by the lord 
without knowing it ?” exclaimed Sir John Cheke, as|many 5 tg mee had deceived him, but that I, as|mayor, the aldermen, and the sheriffs in their scarlet 
Seymour arose. “I pray you pardon us, and accept|a true Micaiah, warned him that the dogs should lick} robes. Not a single dissentient voice was heard, but 
our homage.” his blood, even as they licked the blood of Ahab. For|on the contrary, the proclamation was received with 

So saying he and Doetor Cox knelt down before the|the which prophetic words I was condemned asa rebel, | immense cheering. 
young king, who gave them each a hand. aslanderer, a dog, and a traitor, Nevertheless, my| On the same day, about noon, the youthful prince on 

“I now see my inadvertence,” said Cox, “and J| words shall come to pass. Henry, the Ahab of Eng-|whom the crown had devolved, set forth from the palace 
again pray your majesty to pardon it.” land, is dead, and the dogs will lick his blood.” of Enfield for the Tower, accompanied by his two uncles 

“Think of it no more,” replied Edward. “ Arise,| Awe-stricken and astounded at the boldness of the} by the master of horse and a large party of noblemen, 
my beloved monitors and preceptors. It is true I am|Franciscan, many of the crowd looked round, expect-| knights, pensioners, esquires, and others, all very richly- 
your sovereign lord, but you must still only regard|ing a pursuivant to ride up and arrest him. But the] attired, and making an oxtremely gallant show. From 
me as a pupil.” officers chanced to be otherwise engaged at the mo-|his youth and beauty, Edward excited the admiration of 

“ You have done wrong in coming here, sir, without] ment, and Father Peto slowly descending from the all who beheld him. He was arrayed in a gown of cloth 
authority,” said the Earl of Hertford, in a stern tone,|steps, mingled with the throng and was soon lost to|of silver, embroidered with damask gold, and wore a 
to his brother, an will incur the displeasure of the|yiew. The sentiment, however, produced a deep im- doublet of white velvet, wrought with Venice silver, 
council.” pression upon the assemblage, and the monk’s words] garnished with rubies and diamonds. His velvet cap, 

“So I incur not his majesty’s displeasure, I shall] were long afterward remembered. with a white feather in it, was ornamented with a brooch 
rest perfectly easy as to the council’s anger,” rejoined} )fJoeanwhile a lofty stage had been erected within of diamonds; his girdle was worked with Venice si‘ver, 
Seymour, in a tone of haughty indifference. the barriers in front’ of the palace. The throng was and decked with precious stones and knots of pearls, 

“Having discharged an errand which you have|\ept back, and order preserved, by porters of the and his buskins were of white velvet. His milk-white 
most officiously aud unwarrantably taken upon your-| royal household, who made good use of their staves|¢harger, a noble-looking but easy-paced animal, was 
self,” pursued the earl, with increased wrath, “ you upon the costards of such as pressed forward too rude- caparisoned in crimson satin, embroidered with pearls 
will be pleased to depart. How! do you loiter?” ly, by tall yoemen of the guard, having the king’s and damask gold, and the bridle had wide reins of red 

* His majesty has not commanded me to withdraw, cognizance’ worked in gold upon their breasts, and| leather. For his years, Edward rode remarkably well, 
and I only obey him, returned ey carelessly. | halberds in their hands, and by mounted pursuivants|™aintaining his seat with much grace, and promising in 
P Nay, my good lord,” said Edward to the earl,| of arms, who rode constantly from point to point.|time to become a consummate horseman, like his uncle, 
my uncle, Sir Thomas, seems to have ridden hard,| Around the stage, upon the ground, was drawn up a Sir Thomas Seymour. By the young king’s express 
and must need some refreshment after his hasty jour- bevy of trumpeters in embroidered coats, and with command, in contravention of the Earl of Hertford’s ar- 


ney. Ti.at obtained,he can accompany us to Enfield.” | .i),an banners on their trumpets. All being at last in| ™™gements, his favorite uncle rode close behind him, 
“He cannot go with us,” cried Hertford, forgetting 


himself in the heat of the moment. 












said, “ Prithee, make haste, gentle uncle. 


you at once.” 


mour, 


“ How ?” exclaimed Edward, a frown crossing his P 

por and giving bce aay thse - a 00m Bap and when this occurred, one of the trumpeters blew 
- i] 

Get what blasts. 

you lack, and then prepare to side with us to Enfield.” 


“ All thanks to your majesty, but I want nothing,” | Somerset’s herald stepped forward, and in a loud voice 
rejoined Seymour. “I am ready to set forth with 


. » Gra i ting 
The Princess Elizabeth, who had been standing a Pore: 2a, See Caney of at, Sing, 
little apart with Sir Anthony Brown, and who appear- 
ed highly pleased with her royal brother’s assumption 
of authority, here clapped her hands for an attendant, 
and commanded acup of wine for Sir Thomas Sey 


“T will not refuse this,” said Seymour, when the 
wine had been brought. “May your majesty reign 


readiness, five heralds in coats of arms, mounted the 
latform, and stationed themselves upon it, awaiting 
the lords coming forth from the Parliament House ; 


thrice, making the palace walls echo with the shrill 
Then there was a deep silence throughout 
the hitherto noisy multitude, in the midst of which 


made proclamation in the following terms: “ Edward 


France and Ireland, Defender of the faith, and of the 
Church of England, and also Ireland, in earth Supreme 
Head, greeting—Whereas it hath pleased Almighty 
God on Friday last to call to his infinite m2rey the 
most excellent high and mighty Prince Henry, of 
most noble and famous memory, our most dear and 
entirely beloved father, whose soul God pardon!” 


and was not unfrequently called forward to his royal 
nephew’s side. Mounted on a fiery Arabian courser, 
black as jet, but whose movements he controlled appa- 
rently by his will, magnificently attired, as was his 
wont, in embroidered ek cassock and silken doublet, 
by the stateliness of his person and the haughtiness of 
his bearing, Seymour threw into shade all the other 
nobles composing the king’s train, and drew all eyes 
upon himself, after Edward had been gazed upon. 
Elated by his royal nephew’s notice, his breast swelled 
with secret aspirations, and he listened to the prompt- 
ings of his towering and insane ambition. Whenever he 
encountered the stern looks of his brother, he replied by 
a glance of fierce defiance. 

n this way, the royal cavaleade passed through Tot- 
tenbam, where a large assemblage was collected, and 
where numerous clerks and priests were stationed near 


F Thereupon the herald stopped, and immediately the| the High Cross, bearing censers, with which they censed 
long and prosperously !” he added, raising the goblet] whole band of trumpets blew a loud and courageous] the young king as he rode by. Other villages succeed- 
to his lips. y . blast, stirring up every bosom. When this ceased,|¢4, and brought fresh crowds, fresh greetings, more 
Having bidden adieu to his preceptors, and taken| Garter ps tam ee | and at the top of his voice cried out :| priests and more censing. Fortunately, as we have al- 
tender leave of his sister,telling her to be of good cheer,|« God save our noble King Edward !” upon which|Teady mentioned, the day was extremely fine, so the 
and assuring her that their separation should not be], tremendous shout rent the air. Many a fervent] procession lost none of its effect. 
long, Edward then informed the Earl of Hertford that ejaculation was uttered for the young king’s prosper-| Ere long the ancient, and at that time most pictu- 
he was ready to set forth, who thereupon ceremon- ity; but some old folks who had the reputation of wis-|Tesque city of London, came fully in view, protected by 
iously conducted him to the door. They were fol- 4 

















CHAPTER II. 


for proclaiming his youthful successor. 


lowed by Sir Anthony Brown and Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, the latter of ies lingered for a moment to 
whisper a few words to the Princess Elizabeth. 

Horses and an escort were in readiness outside; 
and the youthful king,accompanied by both his uncles, 
rode to Enfield, where he rested that night. 


HOW KING EDWARD THE SIXTIT WAS PROCLAIMED 
WESTMINSTER } HOW HE RODE FROM ENFIELD TO THE 
TOWER OF LONDON ; AND HOW THE KEYS OF THE 
TOWER WERE DELIVERED TO HIM BY THE CONSTABLE. 


AT 


Next morning, Henry’s demise was published|old fortress, such as could afford it taking boat at 
abroad, and as soon as the news, which spread like 


wildfire, became generally known, an immense crowd 
collected before the palace of Westminster, where 
barriers were erected, and other preparations made|and along the Strand to the city. 


A hard frost prevailed, and the day was clear and 
bright, though extremely cold. ‘The general aspect of 
the crowd was anything but sorrowful, and few re- 

ts expressed for the departed monarch,thoughUenry 


dom shook their heads, and said bodingly, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, “ Woe to the country whose king 
is a child!” 

In the midst of these various expressions of senti- 
ment, while some were full of joyful anticipations, 
and others, though very few in comparison with the 
rest, indulged in gloomy forebodings; while the lords 
who had tarried for the proclamation, were moving 
away, and the heralds descending from the stage, a 
distant roar of ordnance was heard from the east, and 
acry arose that the young king was going to the 
Tower, upon which the assemblage began to disperse, 
and a large portion moved off in the direction of the 


Westminster, and going down the river to London 
Bridge, but the majority marching past the fair cross 
at Charing, erected by Edward I to his queen, Eleanor, 
Many of the lords 
entered their barges at the privy stairs, near the palace, 
while others, anxious to make greater display, rode 
through the streets to the Tower, attended by large 
retinues of servants. ‘The river was alive with craft 
of all sorts and sizes, from the stately and gilded 


its gray walls, only to be entered through its gates, and 
remarkable for its many churches, amid which the lofty 
spire of old Saint Paul’s was proudly conspicuous. Joy- 
ously were the bells ringing in all these churches; but 
deepest and loudest in tone, and plainly distinguished 
above the rest, were the great bells of the cathedral. 
Bombards, falconets, and sakers were likewise dis- 
charged from the city walls and gates. Greatly pleased 
by these sounds, the youthful king smiled graciously, as 
Sir Thomas Seymour told him it was evident that his 
loyal subjects, the good citizens of London, meant to 
give him a hearty welcome. 

Crossing Finsbury fields, the cavaleade entered the 
city by Bishopsgate. There a short pause occurred, the 
young king being met by the lord mayor—hight Henry 
Ilubblethorne—and the civic authorities, and being 
obliged to listen to an oration, to which he replied. Ac- 
clamations greeted him on all hands as he rode slowly 
through Bishopsgate street Within, and blessings were 
showered upon his head. Not perhaps expecting so 
much enthusiasm, or, at all events, unaccustomed to such 
a display of it toward himself, the young sovereign was 
much moved; but he nevertheless acknowledged the 
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ad been by no means unpopular with the middle and|barge, propelled by two ranks of rowers, to  the|hearty reception given him with infinite grace, bowing 
lower ranks of his subjects, who approved of his sever- poms, ky 


: : put crowded wherry. But it was below the|vepeatedly right and left. His youth and gentle de- 
ity as long as it did not touch themselves, but merely bridge, and near the Tower, that the greatest stir and| portment won every beart, and all hoped that a prince 
exercised against the nobility. They did not how-|excitement prevailed. Here the river was thronged,| so gracious and full of promise, might meet with good 
ever, like his “ Whip with Six Lashes,” as the terrible|and much difficulty was experienced by the smaller counselors. Time had not allowed much preparation to 
statute of the Six Articles was commonly designated, | barks either in remaining stationary, or in approach-|be made for the young king’s passage through the city’ 
for it cut right and left, and might hit any of them.|ing the landing places. All the barges, balingers,| but several of the houses were gayly hung with pieces 
were glad he was gone, and many a remark was! pinnaces, caravels, and great ships moored off the|of tapestry and cloths of gold and silver, while embroid- 
boldly uttered which would have caused the speaker|'Tower, many of which had painted and gilded masts, | ered cushions were set in the windows, from which come- 
to become acquainted with the Marshalsea or the|were decorated with flags and streamers. Among the|ly citizens’ wives and their blooming daughters looked 
Fleet in the king’s life time. Most of the women— larger vessels were the Mary Rose and the famous|down upon the fair young king and on his handsome 
and there were plenty of them amid the throng—|Harry Grace a Dieu, the latter standing out of the uncle. 
loaded his memory with opprobrium on account of 














wife was to cut off her head 
But b 
bya tall, 


his treatment of his spouses; but their husbands jest- 


ingly retorted that he had therein showed his wisdom| approach of the young king, than all these ships re- 
since the readiest way of getting rid of a troublesome 


farthe most audacious speech was uttered ing 


sooner did the ordnance of the fortress announce the 


plied with their heavy guns, which they then caavicdl| 
on the upper deck only, the sides of the vessels not be- 





water like a castle, with two towers at the stern. No| Near the church at the top of Gracechurch street, Ed- 


ward was met by a solemn procession from Saint Paul’s, 
consisting of a namber of persons carrying silver cross- 
es, the priests and choir ot the cathedral in their vest- 
ments and robes, followed by several of the city com- 


: t pierced. By these discharges the tall ships, Trait-| panies in their liveries. 
gaunt monk in the habit of a Franciscan!or’s Gate and the dominant White Tower itself, above 





As the royal cavaleade proceeded along Fenchurch 
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street, the popular enthusiasm increased, until the cla- 
mor became almost deafening, and the crowd pressed so 
much upon the young monarch, that it was with difficulty 
he could move on. However, the kindly tone in which 
he besought those nearest him to stand back, opened a 
way for him almost as readily as the halberds of the yeo- 
man of the guard could clear it. The Karl of Herttord, 
who ever courted popular applause, smiled upon the 
crowd in vain. Attention was exclusively directed to 
the new king and to the splendid-looking personage who 
immediately followed.him; and it would be difficult to 
say which of the two was most admired, though doubt- 
less, far the greater amount of interest attached to Ed- 
ward. But Hertford had the mortification of finding 
himself completely overlooked at a moment when he es- 
pecially desired to be an object of attention. 

Amid these manifestations of general enthusiasm and 
delight, which could not fail to be gratifying to him, Ed- 
ward reached Tower Hill, where the populace was kept 
within due limits by a strong detachment of the mount- 
ed city guard. Here the ancient palace-fortress of his 
predecessors, wherein his august father had commenced 
his reign, and wherein he himself was about to keep his 
court for a while, and hold his councils, burst upon his 
youthful gaze. No sooner was the young king discerned 
by those upon the watch for his coming, than from the 
summit of the White Tower, burst forth a thundering 
welcome. The ordnance on the wharf before the for- 
tress, on Traitor’s Gate, on the By ward Tower, on the 
barbican and the bastions, followed, and the ovation was 
prolonged by the guns of the ships moored close at hand 
in the river. 

“There spoke old Har1y Grace a Dieu !” cried Sey- 
mour. ‘I know his tremendous tones well enough.” 

“°Tis the first time 1 have heard those guns,” ob- 
served Edward. “In sooth, they have a terrible 
sound.” 

“ Your enemies think so, sire,” rejoined Sir Thomas, 
with a laugh. “ Few who withstood the shot of those 
guns would care to hear them again. But you will have 
more of it presently. The cannoniers I see are once 
more ready on the White Tower. Heaven grant your 
highuess be not deafened by the din !” 

“Nay, I like it, geutle uncle,” replied the young 
king, with boyish delight. 

As he spoke, the ordnance from the Tower belched 
forth again; the roar being continued by the guns of the 
various ships, and closed by the deep-voiced cannon of 
the great Harry. 

“Tis a grand sound!” exclaimed Edward, with a 
glowing countenance. ‘I should like to witness a siege, 
uncle.” 

“ Perchance your highness may have your wish,” re- 
plied Seywour. “ The French are like to give us 
somewhat to do at Calais and Boulloign ere long; and if 
they fail, the Scots are certain to find us employment. 
Your grace must visit Berwick. But here comes the 
Constable of the Tower to conduct you to the fortress.” 

As the second roar of ordnance died away, Sir John 
Gage, mounted upon a powerful sorrel charger, very 
richly caparisoned, issued forth from the Bulwark Gate. 
He was closely followed by the Lieutenant of the Tow- 
er, Sir John Markham, two esquires, likewise on horse- 
back, and by a long train on foot, headed by the Chaplain 
of the Tower in his surplice, attended by the verger 
bearing the cross, and consisting of the chief porter, the 
gentleman jajler, and other officers, with forty yeomen 
ot the guard, armed with halberds, and clad in their 
searlet liveries, with the rose and crown embroidered 
upon the back—the latter walking two and two. 

When within a short distance of the youthful sover- 
eign, Sir John dismounted, and committing his charger 
to an esquire, bent the knee before Edward, and wel- 
comed him to the Tower. The lieutenant followed the 
example of his superior, after which the chaplain pro- 
nounced a solemn benediction. ‘This done, the Constable 
and lieutenant remounted their steeds; the yeomen of 
the guard and the others wheeled round, and returned 
as they had come, while Sir John Gage preceded the 
young monarch to the fortress. 

On the stone bridge, built across the moat between 
the barbican and the By ward Tower, were collected all 
the illustrious persons constituting the upper and lower 
councils appointed by the late king’s will, except such 


Yeomen of the guard bearing halberds, trumpeters 
sounding loud flourishes, bearers of standards, banners 
and pennons, heralds in coats of arms, pursuivants of 
arms and marshals of arms with maces, came first, and 
the members of the council drew back on either side 
to allow them passage. 

Next came tie Constable of the Tower, compelling his 
charger to move backward along the whole length of the 
bridge, until he brought him under the vaulted archway 


motionless as an equestrian statue. While this feat 
was performed with so much address that no disturb- 
ance was caused to the by-standers, amid loud cheers 
from the beholders gathered o1 the walls and towers of 
the fortress, the king rode upon the bridge, and had got 
about half way across it, when the lords of the council, 
headed by Cranmer, advanced to pay him homage. A 
short address, concluding with a benediction, was pro- 
nounced by the primate, during which all the others, 
except Tunstal, knelt down. The blessing over, the 
kneeling lords urose, and exclaimed with one voice 
“Vive le noble roi Edouard!” And the same cry was 
repeated with the utmost enthusiasm by Sir Thomas 
Seymour, who was close behind his royal nephew, by 
the Earl of Hertford, Sir Anthony Brown, and all upon 
the bridge. 

Edward thanked them, in his clear, musical voice, for 
these demonstrations of their loyalty and attachment. 
Then followed the ceremonial of the delivery of the keys 
of the Tower, which was thus accomplished : Attended 
by the chief porter bearing the keys on an embroidered 
cushion, the Constable of the Tower rode forth from 
beneath the gateway, and approached the king, the lords 
of the council drawing back on either side. ‘The bearer 
of the keys then knelt down and proffered them to his 
Majesty, who graciously thanked him, but desired they 
might remain in the custody of his right trusty and well- 
beloved cousin and councilor, Sir John Gage, seeing 
they could be in no better hands. ‘Thereupon, the Con- 
stable bowed to the saddlebow, and without more ado, 
backed his charger through the Tower gates, which were 
flung wide open, and so into the lower ward; the lords 
of the council forming themselves into a procession, and 
following as Gage retreated, and the king and his retinue 
slowly advancing, amid the reiterated acclamations of 
the beholders, so that after a while all had entered the 
fortress. 

A striking sight greeted the young monarch as he 
passed the gates. From the By-ward Tower to the 
Bloody Tower the whole of the lower ward was filled 
with archers and arquebusicrs of the royal guard in their 
full accoutrements, drawn up in two lines—the archers 
on the right, and the arquebusiers on the left. 

All these were picked men, of very tall stature, and 
their morions, breastplates, and tassettes, were well bur- 
nished. Captains and other officers of the guard, distin- 
guishable from their splendid equipments, were sta- 
tioned at intervals. The sight of these stalwart fellows, 
who ‘had been his father’s guard in ordinary, and had 
attended the late king to France, as Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour informed Edward, delighted the youthful sover- 
eign. He had much military ardor in his composition, 
and might have displayed it in action, if circumstances 
had permitted. As it was, the veterans upon whom he 
now admiringly smiled as he rode past them, occasionally 
expressing a word of commendation that sank deep into 
the heart of him to whom it was addressed, predicted 
that he would become a hero. 

Thus making his way, he passed through the gloomy 
gateway of the Bloody ‘Tower, glancing at the iron teeth 
of the huge porteullis by which it was defended, and, 
mounting the hill, turned off on the right and entered a 
court, at that time existing between the White ‘Tower 
and the palace, and which was now densely filled by the 
various personages composing the procession. Here 


ace. 

CHAPTER IIT. 

HOW THE EARL OF HERTFORD WAS MADE LORD PROTECT- 
TOK OF THE REALM, AND GOVERNOR OF THE KING’S 
PERSON DURING HIS NONAGE. 

Shortly after Edwards’ arrival at the Tower, and 





as were actually in attendance at the moment. Chief 
among them were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Durham, and the Lord Chancellor; the two, 
former being in full ecclesiastical costume, and the latter 
in his robes of office, with the collar of the garter round 
his shoulders. Instead of sharing in the general anima- 
tion, Wriothesley looked on with lowering brows, and to 
judge from the sternness of his visage and the coldness 
of his manner toward his companions, he meditated some 
hostile course against them. In the next rank were the 
Earl of Arundel, the venerable Lord Russell, the Earl 
of Essex, brother to Queen Catherine Parr, and the 
Lords St. John and Lisle. Most of these wore the 
garter, and Lord Lisle was attired with extraordinary 


while the young monarch was preparing to receive all 
the lords, spiritual and teimporal, who had flocked 
thither to swear allegiance to him, a conference took 
place in the lesser council-chamber of the White 
‘Tower (now used as a depository for state papers and 
records) to which none but members of the upper and 
\lower councils were admitted. The lower council 
|could not vote, but they were allowed to assist at the 
deliberation. At the opening of the meeting, a reso- 
‘lution was moved by the Lord Chancellor,who had his 
lown motives for making the proposition, that they 
jshould all solemnly swear to maintain inviolate every 





| part and article of the last will and testament of their, 


late sovereign lord and master. This motion, though 


the vice chamberlain, the treasurer, and several others. | 


of the By-ward Tower, where horse and rider remained | 


alighting, he was ceremoniously ushered into the pal-|. 


He had not long to wait, for Sir William Paget, 


‘chief Secretary of State, and Hertford’s principal as- 
'Sociate rose from his seat, and craving their attention 
\said ; 


‘Before we proceed further, my lords and gentle- 
mev, I may remark that it will be highly embarrassing 
to the people, and especially to foreign ambassadors, 
if they are compelled to address themselves on eve 
occasion to sixteen persons, all of them clothed with 
the same power. I therefore propose to you as a pre- 
liminary measure, that we select from our number the 
worthiest and fittest among us to be chief and presi- 
dent, conferring upon him the title of lord protector 
of the realm. By such means there will be infinitely 
speedier dispatch of business, while no mona what- 
ever can take place in the established form of govern- 
ment, inasmuch as an express condition shall be an- 
nexed to the dignity that the lord protector shall do 
no act without the concurrence of the entire body of 
the council.” 

“Your motion cannot be entertained, good master 


:/secretary,” cried the lord chancellor, rising, and speak- 


ing with much warmth. “It is in direct contradic- 
tion of the late king’s will, which you have just sworn 
to uphold, and which you cannot infringe in any way 
without unfaithfulness to your trust. e will have 
no chief, president or lord pe No such ap- 
rege was contemplated by our late royal master, 

defy you to show it. Equal authority was given by 
us all, and L1efuse to transfer any portion of mine to 
another executor, be he whom he may.” And he 
glanced menacingly at Hertford, who, however seemed 
perfectly easy as to the result. 

“ But if our choic? should fall on you, my lord, 
would your objections to the step be equally strong ?” 
said Sir Richard Rich, another of Hertford’s partisans 
rising. 

“Ay, marry, would they!” rejoined Wriothesley. 
“T wot well you have no thought of chosing me, Sir 
Richard ; but if you had you could not lawfully do 
it, neither would I accept the office of lord protector 
if offered me, knowing it to be contrary to the inten- 
tions of our late sovereign lord and master, that any 
one of us should have higher powers than his fellows. 
You must take the will as it is—notas you would 
have it.” 

“Far be it from me to propose aught contrary to 
true intent and meaning of our lamented master’s tes- 
tamentary injunctions,” said Paget, “but dispatch of 
business and the convenience. of the government gen- 
erally, require that we should have a head. Otherwise 
there will be nothing but perplexity and confusion. 
Moreover since the lord protector will in reality have 
no power except such as is derived from us all, I 
can see no harm in the appointment—but much good. 
I therefore claim your voices for his majesty’s elder 
uncle, the Earl of Hertford, whom I look upon as the 
fittest. person to be your chief. If you consult your 
own dignity, you will grace him with the title of lord 
protector, as he is the nearest in relation to the king 
that now is, and must have his majesty’s interest at 
heart more than any other, you cannot do better 
than appoint him governor of the king’s person, during 
his nonage.” 

“Tt cannot be done, I say,” cried Wriothesley, 
stamping furiously on the ground, “TI will never 
agree to it—and, at least, the election must. be unani- 
mous.” 

“Not so, my lord. A plurality of voices will suffice,” 
rejoined Paget. ; 

“Be calm, I entreat you my lord,” said Sir Anthony~ 
Brown, in a low voice to the lord chancellor. “ Your 
opposition will avail nothing, but your adhesion will 
make you Earl of Southampton,” 

“Ha ! say you so !” exclaimed Wriothesley, becom- 
ing suddenly appeased, and sitting down. 

“Proceed without fear,” whispered Sir Anthony to 
Paget. “I have stopped the lord chancellor’s mouth 
with an earldom.” 

“Tt is well,” returned the other, in the same tone. 
Then looking round the assemblage, he added, “If I 
understand aright, my lords and gentlemen, you will 
agree with me, that it is meet my lord of Hertford be 
appointed president of the council, with the title of 
lord protector of the realm, and governor of a 
person during his minority. Be pleased to signify 
your assent by your voices.” 

“ Hold yet a moment !” interposed the lord chancel- 
lor, again rising. “Couple with your proposal the 
condition that the lord protector shall do nothing save» 
with the assent of all the other councillors. On that» 
understanding I am content to withdraw my opposi- 
tion.” 





“Tt is so distinctly understood my lord, and I thank 
you for your adhesion,” replied Paget, bowing. “Are 
\all the rest agreed ?” he added. na i 
Upon which the others arose, exclaiming with one 
‘accord, “that no one was 80 fit to be lord protector as 


splendor. Behind them were the three judges in their} displeasing to some, could not be opposed, and the! the Earl of Hertford, and that they were well content 


robes, Montague, North and Bromley. ‘The rest of the 
brilliant assemblage consisted of Sir William Paget. 


/oath was administered accordingly. 
“The oath has been taken,” muttered Wriothesley, 


with the appointment.” / 
| «J meddle not with secular affairs,” observed Cran- 


Chief Secretary of State, Sir Anthony Denny and Sir| glancing at Hertford. ‘We shall now see who will) mer, “ for the conduct whereof I am little fitted.” gg 
William Herbert, chief gentleman of the privy chamber;| attempt to break it.” 








{To be continued injour next.) wae 
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The Summary of the Week. 


London is now in its annual dull season, and the shutters are 
up at the West End. 

The Queen and the Royal Family are at the Isle of Wight, 
where also are the Empresas of Austria and the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany. 

Another important fire has broken out among the shipping, a 
conflagration having occurred on August 24th on the Docks at 
Southampton, which raged violently for several hours. All the 
shipping which was in danger of destruction was removed to a 
place of safety, and the flames were confined to the workshops 
of the Royal Mail Steamship Line, which were destroyed. Many 
workmen are deprived of situations by the fire. A large number 
of them also lost their tools, 

An explosion in a colliery near Hanley, Staffordshire, on 
August 24th, caused the instant death of eight miners. As is 
generally the case on Monday, the number of men at work was 
small. 


During the second quarter of 1874, 92,716 emigrants sailed 
from the various ports of the United Kingdom. Of these, 77,296 
were persons of British origin, including 38,387 English, 8,509 
Scotch, and 30,400 Irish. Compared with the number in the 
second quarter of 1873, the total of British emigrants showed a 
decline of more than 25 per cent., the number being consider- 
ably lower than in the corresponding quarter of any year since 
1868. Furthor statistics show, that emigration has declined in 
all parts of the United Kingdom. While the number of persons 
going to other places has considerably fallen off, the emigrants 
to the Australian Colonies rose to 18,061, compared with the 
numbers ranging between 3,058 and 6,376 in the June quarter 
of the eight years. 1866-73. 

The report of the Local Government Board of Ireland for the 
year 1873-74 shows an increase of 22,986 p who 
relief under the new act, and an increase in the expenditure of 
£61,229 compared with last year, 12,000 persons died in the 
workhouses. The net annual value of property rated was, in 
1873, £13,408,226, being an increase on the previous year of 
£78,828. The total expenditure of poor rate was €959,736, or 1s, 
5jd. in the pound. In the workhouses the average daily num- 
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r 
but the adherents of the Monarchists do not show their heads. 


eceived with shouts of either Viv2 ¢ Emp're, or Vive ia Republique, 


Prince Napoleon's term of office as a member of the General 


Council of Corsica will expire this year, and according to a letter 
_"____Jin the Temps, he has not the slightest chance of re-election. He 


will not receive the support of the Republicans, while the Bona- 
partists, who originally elected him to the Presidency, are so 
incensed with him, that they absented themselves from the 
April session, and a quorum could not consequently be obtained. 
They intend to nominate in opposition to him Prince Charles 
of Canino, whose father, as a member of the Roman Constituent 
Assembly in 1849, voted for the deposition of the Pope, ani 
there is some idea of changing the hereditary order of the Bona- 
parte family in Prince Charles’ favor. ‘‘ There is no division,’ 
the writer says, ‘‘in the party. Prince Napoleon has simply 
been cut off and excommunicated.” 

Marshal Bazaine has written a letter to the Minister o/ the In- 
terior, in which he says that neither Colonel Vilette nor any of 
the other persons now in custody, are responsible for his escape 
from prison. He declares that he had no accomplices in the 
fort or elsewhere, except bis wife and nephew. The Marshal 
describes how he eluded the surveillance of his jailer, and in 
in conclusion says: ‘ Resenting the humiliating prison 
regulations, I felt justified in an attempt to recover my liberty, 
As I was not tried by my peers, my sentence was illegal.” 


From Germany we learn that the Reichstag, at the desire of 
some of the Federal States, will not re-assemble before the 15th 
of October. The preparation of the estimates to be submitted 
to the Reichstag will commence in September, after the return 
of Herr Delbruck, Minister of State. 

The bitter feeling between Germany and France continues to 
increase, and few can visit Alsace and Lorraine—says a writer in 
All the Year Round for August —without feeling the injustice and 
bad policy also of the Prussian greed. The author of a capital 
study of the subject observes, in closing his account of the two 
provinces: 

** Mulhouse, with its large population of manufacturers and 
their workmen, has only become Frenck since 1796, and yet, 
more than any other town of Alsace, it is heart and soul French 
—its every interest seems bound up with France—its every heart- 
beat resents the cruel way, in which it has been made over 
against its will, to the power of the conqueror. And now that I 
have traversed the annexed provinces from end to end, I think 
that I am entirely satisfied upon the subject that so interested 
me in starting, and can fully endorse au opinion that | heard 
from an Alsatian, ‘ Better far if Prussia had asked double the in- 
jdemnity, and had not annexed our provinces.” But Strasbourg 
must be reached again; bright pretty Strasbourg, with its won- 
drous cathedral, its quaint picturesque houses and squares, and 
its well-known storks still building their nests on the highest 
chimueys, or swimming so motionless through the air—birds of 
good omen, perhaps, even in this day of great distress, for the 
city they protect; then on to Paris. But how changed it is from 
former days! For two hours and more wetravel on, and France 
is not yet reached: over the smiling plains and fertile fields of 
Alsace to Avricourt, now the frontier station, where first the 
French official presents himself! And in very trath, English 
|though | am, I had been so grieved and excited by acquaintance 
with these captive provinces and their people, that when at last 
I was on French ground, and heard again the language so famil- 
iar and so sweet to me, | could have wrung the man’s hand from 
sheer sorrow and sympathy. Little does any German in Alsace 
ignore the reception that awaits the French soldier from the in- 
‘habitants, the day that he first plants his foot upon the roil of 
these much-loved and much-loviug provinces, of which France 
has such reason to be proud. The more necessary is it, then, 
for the impetuous nation, to learn to wait the course of events 
that may, and most probably will, come to its aid to favor the 
hard struggle that futurity reserves for it. ‘the past has tanght 
the necessity of being ready; wisdom also, and the knowledge of 
what is passing in Germany, would cry—Bide your time, or as 
their own proverb expresses it more tully,— ‘Tout vient a poini a 
qui sait attendre.’’’ 

It is officially announced, that the petition of the Freemasons 
requesting permission to establish lodges in Austria had been de- 
‘finitely refused. 

From Spain we learn that, although the Republic will be gen- 
erally recognized by the leading Powers of Europe (with the 
exception of Russia), the putting down of Carlist Insurrec- 
tion makes slow progress, the reported successes alternating 
between the two armies. 

From Italy we are informed that twenty-seven leading men of 
the Republican party and of the Iuternationale, who had assem- 
bled from the various Italian towns, and had held a political 
meeting at a villa near Rumini, have been arrested. They are, 
it is said, to be prosecuted. 

A letter from Catania to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung 
says:—‘‘Since the beginning of May the highest and largest 
volcano in Europe, the Etna (it has 20 leagues of circumference 
at the base, and rises to a height of 10,964 feet), appears to be 
in a period of activity which announces an approaching eruption.” 
In United States affairs, there is little change. The following 
extract from the Journal of Commerce is worthy of reflection, 
giving as it does a reliable resume of the present state of affairs: 
‘The condition and prospects of trade are subjects of univer- 
salconcern The promises of the earlier months of the year 
have not been kept, and the present outlook into the future gives 
bat little relief. There is no panic ; no financial crisis ; no 
scarcity of money, food or clothing ; no general sickness ; no 





ber of inmates was 46,573. The Government commissioners 
Btate that, while the in-door pauperism of Ireland varies with 
the seasons, the out-door exhibits a slow but continuous rate of 










By the latest estimates from Calcutta under date of August 
24th, we learn that in regard to the extent and effects of the In- 
dian famine, show that 8,000,000 natives are still dependent on 
charitable relief. Further distress is threatened in Tirhoot, 


soon the harvest will prove a failure. 


In France the principal excitement is the progress of Marshal 
MacMahon. who in his travels in the Northern Departments is 


where the weather bas been excessively dry. Unless rain falls}Pread and substantial prosperity 


1 
t 
made, or a stipend gained, seems to be temporary, and hence | splendidly. 


pp of war; nor fear of rebellion ; no political excite- 
ment ; no sweeping conflagration; no desolating storm nor inun- 
dation ; in short, no menacing hand is lifted in any direction. 
Why then should there not be a bustle of activity on every side ? 
Why are not our thoroughfares thronged with moving produce 
and merchandise, and our ships, canal boats, and railroad cars 
filled with outward and inward freights? Why is not every 
willing hand actively employed at remunerating wages, and the 
homes of the laborer filled with plenty and peace ? 

* It is worse than idle to deceive ourselves. There is no wide- 
We can find no class of 
manufacturer-, merchants, agriculturists, artisans nor common 
aborers, who are steadily earnivg a profit, or have full and con- 
ented employment. Every device or shift by which money is 





all business affairs are very much unsettled. The merchants are 
not overstocked with goods, but th y are trying to loan their 
capital on call, or take a tarn with it in some speculative ven- 
ture, rather than to employ it in gathering an assortment of 
wares tn which they deal. The consumers take hold still more 
sluggishly, and purchase only for immediate necessities. Every- 
where there isa sense of depression, and discouragement to 
activity, an attitude of waiting without any foreshadowing of the 
forms of character of the relief to be expected.” 
‘The troubles in the South, between the whites and their 
colored brethren, continue, and in Kentucky, in addition to 
other States we have enumerated, there is much uneasiness. 
The massacres by the In jians continue, and among the latest 
we-extract the following from an Omaha journa’ : 
‘As Dr. Bard, Harvey Morgan and Mr. Mason, three citizens of 
Wind River and South | ass, were on their way from South Pass 
to the United States camp on Big Popoagia, and distant only ten 
miles trom the carap, they were surrounded by about seveuty- 
five Sioux and killed. They were in a two-horse wagon at the 
time, and carrying the United States Mail. When found, they 
were stripped naked, and horribly mutilated. One of the fore 
wheels of the wagon rested on the breast of Dr. Bard, and while 
held 1n that position he bad been scalped alive. In his writhings 
and struggles he had torn deep holes in the ground with his 
hands. Morgan lay near the wagon, naked and scalpe'. The 
bammer had been taken out of the whiffle-tree o the wagon, 
and the iron handle of it driven into his t le and through 
the head, pinning him to the ground. It was to firmly imbedded 
in the bones of the skull that it could not be drawn out, and 
was buried with him. Morgan’s thighs had been cut open and 
the sinews taken out—probably for bow strings. Mr. Mason 
had an iron rod three feet long forced into his person ; his legs 
were split open and the sinews drawn out. Nearly all these bar- 
barities were undoubtedly perpetrated while the men were alive, 
or continued until death relieved them from their sufferings. 
The Beecher-Tilton-Moulton affair drags its slow length along, 
aod the prurient and filthy details continue to be read with in- 
terest. 








Tue Enouisx Poet, Sipney Dopeti.—Sidney Dobell is dead. 
He was born in 1824, in Peckham Rye, a handsome suburb of 
London, and reared in Cheltenham, whither his father a pros- 

rous wine merchant, moved in 1835. In 1836 his father took 

im into his counting house, and there he was employed for 
fifteen years. In 1 he married Miss Emily Fordham, to 
whom he had been betrothed from his fifteenth year. His first 
poem, ‘The Roman,” was published under the nom de plume 
of ‘* Sydney Yendes,” in 1850. In Edinburgh, in 1854, he pub- 
lishei the first part of ‘* Balder,” and in 1855 he and Alexander 
Smith published ‘‘ Sonnets of the War.'’ After traveling exten- 
sively in Europe he settled among the Clotswold Hills, near 
Gloucester, and thereafter lived on his income as one of the 
partners in his father’s firm. 





Wau Turkey is borrowing at the rate of twenty per cent., 
Sweden is revelling in a surplus. The revenue of the first three 


quarters has not only exceeded that of the same period of the 
previous year, but has already exceeded, in many points, that 
coutemplated by the budget for the whole year of 1873. 





Tne Lurner Frstivan at Sonnesurc.—On August 2nd the Lu- 
ther festival took place at Sonneburg. For those who may be un- 
acquainted with the origin of this celebration it should be stated 
that in the village of Judenback, at about two hours’ distance 
up in the mountains, stood, until a few months ago, an old hos- 
telry, celebrated for having given hospitality to the great re- 
former on four separate occasions during his long warfare with 
Rome. ‘hanks to the exertions and munificence of a wealthy 
merchant of Sonneburg (Mr. Leischmaun) the old Judenback 
Inn, which had been doomed to destruction, was purchased and 
presented to the town of Sonneburg. It was taken to pieces and 
rebuilt upon a height called the Schoenburg, commanding a 
magnificent view of the Underlijing valley. The house bas been 
entirely reconstructed, partly with the old and partly with new 
material, but with a strict regard to historic keeping, even in 
the smallest details, and a visit to the interior is full of antiquar- 
ian interest. All the househeld utensils are reproductions of 
genuine ancient models, even when they are not even actual 
relics, preserved and handed down from the sixteenth century. 
The present festival was designed by way of commemoration of the 
removal of the Judenback inn to Sonneburg. One of its most char- 
teristic features has been,as yet,an open-air representation of the 
Papal sale of indulgences, which constitutes one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the Reformation era. The slopes of 
Schoenburg were c' d with booths and with all the ordinary 
appurtenances ofa fair. At a table just before the inn sat a 
group of monks selling dispensations according to a fixed rate of 
prices regulated by the length of time for which they were valid, 
varying from ten days to all eternity; so much for setting fire to 
your mother-in-law, so much for theft and so on. The 
people, who were at once spectators and actors in that part 
ot the performance, crowded forward from all sides to buy 
these precious slips of papers, together with consecrated 
relics, talismans, and sacred nostrums of all sorts. Just as the 
traffic is at its height messengers arrive to say that Dr. Martin 
Luther is close at hand. ‘Ibis sets the monks in a terrible fer- 
ment. Some of the partisans of the worthy doctor in the crowd 
take age, and a vig’ contest arises between the Roman- 
ists and the Lutherans. That the two parties, during the heat 
of the controversy, should pass the beer to eac other, is perhaps 
less an historical than a purely human element in the proceed- 
ings. At last the doctor arrives with an escort of mounted 
knights, who put the monks to flight; and all ends by a discourse 
delivered by the singing of ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen were on the ground, 
and bought their indulgences like ordinary mortals, paying, 
however a higher price for them than the vulgar herd. Not- 
withstanding an evident want of direction the festival was, on 
the whole, a tolerable success, and in parts was highly effective. 
The monks in particular were got up in an artistic manner, and 
by their incessant gabble, afforded great amusement. Before 
them stood an enormous cashbox, upon which appeared the 
motto, ‘as soon as the money chinks in the box, the soul 
springs into Heaven.” As in the caseof the old hostelry, great 
attention was paid to historical truth in the various accesscries 
of costume and printing, as well as in the form of the indul- 
gences and bulls, which were drawn up both in German and La- 
tin. Upon the whole the proceedings were curious and charac- 
eristic, although hardly upon so large or imposing a scale as 
was expected. Old Martin Luther was worthily represented by 
a portly gentleman from Coburg, who looked the part 
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New IJssve or One Dorian Treasury Notes.—The new issue 
of one dollar United States Treasury notes has made its ap- 
pearance. While the general style of the new and old one dollar 
notes is the same on the face, the backs are entirely different. 
On the face of the new note is the same central medallion head 
of Washington, and lett hand central vignette of Columbus dis- 
covering America, as well as the sawe right hand upper corner 
lathe work denominational vignette, There is no green tint on 
the face of the new note, as is the case with the old issue. The 
differences of engraving on the face of the new note are simply 
in the borders for numbers and in the red Treasury seal. ‘This 
latter is now smaller, and placed between the Washington and 
Columbus vignettes. In place of the large seal on the old note 
is » red border and lathe work over the block letters forming the 
words ‘one dollar.’? The back of the new note is green, of 
course, but of a new, elaborate and intricate design of geome- 
trical lathe work, with a >t. Andrew's cross in the ceutre, bear- 
ing the words ‘* United States of America.” 





Tatse Reconps.—Although rich in ancient manusczipt ‘hroni 
cles illustrating the piety, wit and patriotism of her people, Ire_ 
land, says the Academy, has few such records as state papers, 
charters, and other similar documents, compared with either 
England or Scotland. Of the eight charters which have been 
chosen for representation in the first volume of fac similes of 
iri h National MSS.. six form part of the magnificent collection 
of the Marquis of Ormonde, the Hereditary Grand Butler of Ire- 
land, being grants by Diarmiat, King of Leinster, Domnall, 
King of Limerick, Earl Richard Fitz Gilbert, William ot Br .osa, 
Theobald Walter, and William Maris ball, Earl of Pembroke. 
All these are in excellent condition, Braosa’s especially. having 
a very fine seal, and are of great interest if only for the famous 
historic names mentioned in them. ‘The two other charters are 
furnished by the corporation of the city of Dublin, one granted 
by King Henry II. of England, the second by Prince John in the 
third year of the reign of Richard I. ‘The Public Record Office 
of Ireland is represented in the same series by a fine membrane 
of a pipe-roll of the 44-46th year of King Henry III's reign. The 
remarkable collection known as ‘the Koyal Letters,” in the 
Record Office of Kngland, furnishes many specimens. One of 
these letters, evidently to be referred to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, 1s from Nicholas Cusack, Bishop of Kildare, 
to Robert Burnet, Bishop of Bath and Wells and chancellor of 
England, wherein he relates how Gerald Tyrrell, a youth of 
noble birth and of approved manners and skill in arms, had 
been taken prisoner in a conflict with the Irish, after all his 
comrades and h's horse had beenslain, and he himself had been 
dangerously wounded. His captors bad loaded him with chains 
and cast him into a dungeon, from whence they swear not only 
never to release him, but devote him to a cruel death unless the 
son of a certain Irish noble, formerly a tenant of Hugh, Bishop 
of Meath, who is detained as a hostage in Dublin Castle, is given 
up to them in exchange. The concluding part of this letter has 
unfortunately been worn or torn off. It i: dated on the Feast of 
the Lecollation of St. John. 








IceLanp.—An untoward incident has occurred in connec- 
tion with the visit of the King of Denmark to Jceland, to assist 
at the celebration of the thousandth anniversary of the coloniza- 


tion of the island. His Majesty, accompanied by Prince Walde- 
mar, and attended by the Minister of Justice, and the poet, M. 
Anderson, arrived at the Faroe Islands, at noon on July 26th, 
and on landing was received on the pier by the Gcvernor of the 
town, M. Fincen, and the local officials, who delivered to his 
Majesty a loyal address in the name of the people of the Faroe 
Islands. The Royal party then proceeded up the pier, a short 
distance beyond which a triumphal gate«ay was erected, where 
the President of the Municipality received his Majesty, and pre- 
sented an address on the part of the townpe ple ot Thorshavn. 
The concluding words of the address had hardly been spoken, 
when the greatest consternation was caused among those present 
by tbe President dropping down dead on the spot. It was as- 
certained he had been in feeble health for a long time, and a 
fatal termination was hastened by the excitement of the occa- 
sion. This untoward event cast a gloom over the King’s visit 
to the Faroe Islands, and ted a painful impression. 








INDECENCY ON THE Excus Srice.—There is no doubt that 
the bucks who frequented Fops’ Alley in the old King’s Theatre, 


when Brummell’s fat friend, Fum the Fourth, occupied the 
English throne, and the exquisites who levelled their opera- 
glasses from the Omnibus Box at a later period in London history 
entertained an idea that the ballets of which they were so fond 
were the very acme of impropriety sanctioned by society, and 
that they showed a fine dashing spirit and a manly predilection 
for vice by the patronage they openly bestowed on a species of 
entertainment so seductive but so shocking. [oor old gentle- 
men! In this respect, at any rate, they were very harmless re- 
probates. There was nothing in the ballets of those days which 
would now raise a blush on tiie cheek ofthe greatest stickler for 
propriety. Let any one look at a picture of Mile. Marie Tag- 
lioni in ‘ La Sylphide,” or of Mile. Duvernay dancing “The 
Cachucha,” and say whether the vestments worn by those ladies 
are nct more suggestive to our minds of Margate bathing-women 
than of the two pr me balterine dirungo Francese? Yet, tor all that 
the ladies in question have never been surpassed, and rarely 
equalled in their hold on the public for their fair successors, 
however much the latter may have striven to compensate for any 
lack of art by lavish display of nature. 

How, again, about barlesque? We maintain that nothing of 
the kind done since, has ever equalled pieces like ‘‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,”’ ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda,” ‘‘ i}he Olympic Revels,” and so on, due to the pens of 
Messrs. Carce and Planche, and produced by Madame Vestris 
at the Olympic Theatre, not to mention other similar works sub- 
sequently brought out by her at the Lyceum. One of the dress- 
es worn then would have cut up into half a dozen of those now 
worn, but they were, notwithstanding, very classical, very 
charming and very becoming, while, to adduce at hazard a sin- 
gle instance, the gifted manageress herself, as Venus, in the 
second piece on cur list, looked the very impersonification of fe- 
male dignity—a very different being from some of the brazen- 
faced creatures who have been aliowed to insult our honorable 
profession and outrage the stage, apparently for no other reason 
than because they have been as deficient in clothing as wanting 
in tal nt and self-respect. 

If managers would only think of all this and remember how 
much may be effected without offending the most susceptible, 
they would reform a state of things which is really beginning to 
be a public scandal. If they do not, they will soon find that the 
undignified course they have been pursuing 1s not a paying one, 
and that more persons than they suspect object as much to the 
display of naked forms as the gers th lve may object 
to tae told the naked truth, which is, that after degrading the 
theatres they have mismanaged, they will probably end by ruin- 
ing themselves, as we sincerely trust they will.—London Musical 
World. 








European Miscellanies. 





At Newbury, England, on August 2nd, there was a cricket 


P "eo ; ss match between the one-legged and one-armed cricketers, in the 
Tax Yorkshive (Eng. ) Mirror tells the following ateny shout preseace of 3,000 spectators; and also a 150-yard running match 
the Archbishop of York and a smart little Yorkshire urchin. between a local dwarf, named Merk Winterborne, height 4 feet 
The Archbishop distributed the prizes at the L eds ragged < ae ore 


34 inches, aged 36, and a Wiltshire dwarf, named Simon Isles, 


school, and subsequently, when riding in the vicinity, he came}beight 4 feet 1 inch, aged 54. The local competitor had the best 
across a youngster collecting road dirt whom he thought he 
recognized. ‘Thereupon the following conversation ensued : 


of his more aged friend at the start, and kept the lead to the 
finish. The stakes were £5 aside. 


Archbishop-- Boy, I know your face, you were at the Leeds 
Ragged School, and obtained a prize for drawing ? Urchin —Y'a, 
mon, I were. Archbishop—I hope you will keep up your studies 
in that art? Urchin—Y'a, mon, I do, look you yeere, (pointing 
to a model made of the material he was collecting.) Archbishop 
(with astonishment)—What do you call that? Urehin—Ah, 
mon, that’s a model of a church, and them’s the pews, and there's 
the vestry, and that’s the poolpit. Archbishop (smiling)—Very 
clever £ declare, but where is the parson? Urchin—A’ye mon, 


A Curious Wit.—To the remarkable papers on ‘Curious 
Will,” published some time since by an illustrated contemporary, 
says a London paper, might be added with advantage a supple- 
mentary account of the more curious funeral directions which 
those documents frequently contain. An interesting case 


esteemed 
Surgeon Major Wyatt, C. B., of the Coldstream Guards, who did 


rode on. 


it takes a deal o’ muck to makea parson, The Archbishop 


Ar the London Zoological Gardens on August Ist, a boy, nine 


years of age, in order to escape a shower of rain, scught sbelter|tbe greater part of his useful and honorable life. A Bible pre- 
under the shade in front of the leopard’s cage. This intrusion sented to bim by his wife was to be placed in his coffin; and 


such good service to suffering humanity in Paris after the siege 
in 1871. He desired in his will, lately proved, t» be buried in 
the full dress uniform of the regiment, in which he had passed 


these behests bei taj 
was evidently unwelcome to the leopard, which, passing its pawe ead me seseeten, the Gungesn Soler west on to 


direct that the horses u i i “ dec 
through the bars of the cage, caught the boy, and severely tore see used at his funeral might not be “ deco- 
aie about = Co —_ bead 2 oe . gen ee the}the mutes and other attendunts shouid not wear hat-bands nor 
eeper was at hand, and res ) aling severe blows fs; that each i i i 
on the leopard’s head, thus making it release its hold. The boy oe we iat each person attending his fanerel was to wear in 


dand da 





rated” —pl d, we presume—in any manner; that 


: : token of i 1 i idth - 
was at once removed to the University College Hospital, where ae oe eenenny ony © Sines ene efeetine Sem 


themselves. 


broken, and in a few bours he died. 


ropean languages, is intelligent and fond of study, and general 
respected. : 


we owe so much. 


he was admitted and attended to by the house surgeon, Mr. [black;*but that each person in the train should wear a camelia or 
MacLean. Some of the scalp wounds were long and extended | other white flower in his button-hole, as it was the worthy Sur- 
down to the bone, but so far the patient is progressing favorably 

no sigas of inflammation or serious mischief baving declared 


A Buast From Spurceon.—Kev. Charles Spurgeon, the eminent 


for relatives and cloth for friends; that the gloves should 


geon General's wish, that the ‘‘ ceremony should be as free as 
possible from all gloomy associations, and to be consid: red more 
as an occasion for rejoicing than for mourning.” Consonant 


A prcutar accident occurred at Dawlish, England a few days] With this leading idea was the expressed wish that no kind of 
since. ‘Two respectable young men, named Cole and Moore widow’s cap or weed, should be worn by his relict, and no par- 
took a running dive from the Breakwater into the sea. Moore ‘isk 
followed his friend too closely, and plunged head foremost = 


against Cole. The former wa. assisted out very easily, but the|Y the sea coast, was re-opened recently by the bishop of the 
latter was quite disabled. It was found that his spine was 


ticle of crape on the garments of his relations. 
h of Stockpenh 





parish, Devonshire, which is situate 


diocese, Bishop Temple, after undergoing a thorough repair, in- 
cluding a new open-timbered roof, some new windows, new mas- 


A brother of the Ashantee King Koffee named Aguasi Boachi, sive open benches in the nave and tra septs, and stalls for the 
who was taken from Coomassie by some Dutchmen at the age singers in the choir (organ placed in the north transept), tiled 
of nine, brought up in Amsterdam, and afterwards sent to the 
School of Mines at Freiberg, is now a director of the mines 
in the Dutch colony of Batavia. He speaks three or four Eu- 


floor, &c. This church bears date 1421, and was originally con- 
secrated in honor of St. Michael, by Bishop Lacey. 

ACCORDING to Rochard, a veterivary surgeon, a simple method 
ly jof preventing flies trom annoying horses, consists in painting 
the inside of the ears, or any other part especially troubled, with 


Tue Rock says that a proposal has been made for the er. ction,]# few drops of empyreumatic oilof juniper. It is said that the 
at a cost of £10,000, of a memorial in St. Paul's Cathedral, of }©40r of this substance is unendurable to flies, and that they will 
William Tyndale, to whose efforts in the translation of the Bible} eep St a distance from the parts soannoimted. If this treatment 


should accomplish the alleged result, it may perbaps, be equal- 

ly applicable in repelling mosquitoes from the face and bands 

of tourists and sportsmen, when passing through the woods or 
aA 





London Baptist preacher, recently preached one of his charact 


istic sermons in Accrigton. in which he made a vigorous appeal 
to Christians to awake from the lethargy into which they have 
fallen. ‘The country was relapsing into heathenism, he said, : F 

and the churches must bestir themselves. ‘You ministers who|y =>, Eeapectent gapess ase seid te have heen oolued with then. 
have got to be fine and intellectual, clear your throats and ; ; ‘oti 
preach Jesus Christ; pull the velvet out of your mouth, ye gen- Mepebtican ond lateryations! sosietion. 
tlemen who use fine words, and speak so that the people can 
understand you; mind Christ, and Christ crucified. Ye Meth- 
—- ee = nm ays. ete or gl phat = Leipzig Journal a recipe lie has used for 50 years, and which h 
Puritans; and ye Baptiste, who seemed to be damped with cold |8®y5 has saved several men aud a great number of animals from 
water, or worn out, pray the Lord to baptize you with fire, and|® horrible death from bydropbobia. The bite must be bathed 
that will be the very best thing that can happen to you. Look|®8 8000 a8 possible with warm vinegar aud water, and when this 
at your chapels, half full; your congregations, half asleep; your|48 dried a few drops of muriatic acid poured upon the wound, 


Tus Monitore di Roma says that two other leaders of the Inter- 
nationale have been arrested at Bologna —Signori Casta and Sel- 


A royal decree has been published at Aucona, dissolving various 


A German forest keeper, 62 years of age, not wishing to carry 
to the grave with him an important secret, has published in the 


preacher, often reading from his book, and not preaching at all, will destroy the poison of the saliva, and relieve the patient from 
or when preaching, preaching as though he were not awake |®!! present or future danger. 


only his mouth is talking.” 


the entire sale were nearly $150,009. 


checks, or bills of exchange to the value of more than £13,000. 





much lower down than his neck; his heart is still asleep, and 


Tue number of gallons of proof British Spirits consumed in 
the United Kingdom for the year ending December 1873 was 
28,908,501; the proportion being, England nearly 16,0°0,000 ¢ . 
gallons, Scotland nearly 7,000,000 gallons, and Ireland not quite}!,063,000 ; other Presbyterian bodies, 1.299,'00; other denom. 
six and a quarter millions, This is a bad record for the Scotch, /nations, 202,09) ; — a population, 2,564,000 ; Ru. 

Ar a sale of modern oil paintings, held at the rooms of Messrs, man Catholics, 290, ; Sociniam and other sects, 10,000 ; ne- 
Christie & Co., in London, during the last week in July, many 
of the works brought remarkably high prices, in some cases ex- . 

. : land, aged eighty-seven years. 
ceeding the figures obtaired tor the same class of works at tbe ' : 
early spring offerings The collection was composed of pictures the battle of Trafalgar, where he was otherwise seriously in- 
contributed from several private galleries, and contained me- _— = ar —_ — er wh “y iL a o 
dium works as well as those of the higbest class Among the pee RDRSEE ney Se ae aeNNS OF te Senay. 
most noticeable pictures, George H. Boughton's ‘* Age of Gal- 
lantry,” which was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1870, sold |strict accordance with the original idea of Napoleon the First. 
a po ay 2 1 J | ae i os . oe Looking back to the first decree for its erection, dated October 
Dancing,” by Mason, $4,250; “Hampstead Heath,” by Con.{28t- 1803, and signed by the First Consul, we find that the 
stable, $4,450: * Sea Air ” by 3. C. Hook, R A $4,975: « Low|column was to be similar to that of the Trajun »t Rome, was to 
Life,” by W. Muller, $3,750; “On Summer Eve by Haunted |be ora” ented with 108 bronze figures representing the depnrt- 
inane * by John ‘Tia $4 475: “The Slide,’ by Ed. Frere ments of the Republic, and surmounted by a pedestal adorned 
$3,450: “River Scene,” by psa Dupre, $2 400: «Dolce far| With olive wreaths, and topped with a statue of Charlemagne, 
iikaote* by Holman Hunt $2,000: * Dolgarro Mill, near Cun-| First Consul, thus intending to glorify the old French monarchy 
way,” by W. Maller from the celebrated Gillott collection, |i" its wost illustrious representative. Jt was not until after the 
$7,000; * Seville,” by Ansdell, $2,700; The Whale Ship,” by] Victories ot 1806 that the style of the colamn was changed. It 
J. M. W. Turner, $4,575; and “The Irish Doctor,” by E. Nicol, | ¥88 then cast from 1,200 cannon taken from the enemy, and 
A. K. A., $1,525. ‘The greatest competition of the sale occurred consecrated to the ** Grande Armee. 
in reference to F. Leighton’s Royal Academy picture of 1866, en- 
titled ** A Syracusan Bride leading Wild Beasts in Procession to}, 
the Temple of Diana.” It sold for £12,759, The proceeds of 


REtici1on in ScoTtanp.—There has been much discussion re- 
cently over the statistics of the Church of Scutinnd, and several 
estimates have been made. The following by Rev. Mr. John- 


stone is accepted as substantially correct : Population of Scot- 
land in 1872, 3,394,000 ; members of the Established Charch, 


glecting ordinances, 530,000. 
Guert Kennicot, R. N., died recently at Folkestone, Eng 
He lost the sight of one eye at 


Tue Vendome Column, it would seem, wa: uot erected in 


A Broruer’s Last Wiiu.—A Paris paper gives an account of 
discovery by the police of the Bois de Boulogne of the body of 
& man hanging from the railings of a house at the cerner of the 


Z . Carefully pinned to the 

In the English Postmaster General’s report it is stated that eanonmaagl reign ~covnnigghe ee mn pin Bove soe ; 
~ . waistcoat was a letter, addressed simply ‘‘To my brother,” which 
about 18,700 letters were posted last year without any address aes eumaiall on Celine “Sie dee Gesther, 1 alee thee wy 
whatever, and that nearly 500 of the letters contained cash, >. , : y . : 


effects; thon wilt pay my three wine merchants, I owe scarcely 
18 francs. Thou knowest that I have enough to answer for this 


MippLg-AGED young ladies are looking up in the matrimonialjand more. Thou wiit pay also for * = for = I owe 
market. It is becoming quite the fashion in England for men|*®¢ doctor. 1 am totally unable to o anything, Becsnss, tn & 
to marry women older than themselves. Thus the brilliant wife 
of the brilliant Secretary for India, the Marquis of Salisbury, is y 
several years his senior, and now the Earl of Pembroke, the] placed in the coffin in » y shirt and vest. Thou wilt not forget 
greatest ‘* catch "in Eogland, who is twenty-four, is to be mar-|the price of a litre which 1 owe to Madame Charles, I embrace 
ried to Lady Gertrude Talbot, who is thirty-four. Lord Pem-|thee with affecticn.- R vnorthe younger. Thon wilt take off 
broke is the son of the well-known Sidney Herbert, and inheri-|my shoes, which I give thee, because they are quite new.” ‘The 
ted the vast estates of both his uncle and father. He is the]letter sas duly forwarded to the brother of the suicide, but the 
greatest property owner in and around Dublin, and has at least}Figaro remarks that a man who had such regard for bis 
£100,000 a year. Lord Pembroke’s mother, Lady Herbert of|/brother, who ——- so much regret on quitting life, and was 
Lea, who is well known as an author, joined the communion of|so exact as to 

the Church of Rome soon after her hugband’s death, 


word, I am a good one to be killed. Thou wilt give 20 centimer 
to my old Bastein, which I owe bim. I quit existence with 
great regret. /dieu! my old brother. Thou wilt have me 


is little accounts, could not be considerej a good 
one to be killed. 
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A Woodland Study. 
By T. 


‘Through pleasant paths and flowery ways, 
Throngh leafy woodland colonnades, 
Where 2’en at noon the sun’s keen gaze 
Could scarcely reach, we two had stray’d. 
All left behind the glare and strife— 
The din aud babel of existence; 
Save us no trace of social life 
In that enchanting sylvan distance. 





H. Escorr. 


And then beside a giant tree, 
The remnant of some ancient race, 
Whose gnarled roots your throne might be, 
We made a while our resting-place. 
iiere lichen moss and fern and flower, 
There carpet soft as velv t spread: 
Forget you, love, that happy hour? 
Would you recall the words you said ? 


The throstle pour'd his liquid lay; 
The vagrant bee pass’d tuneful by; 
Acd there aloug its pebbly way 
The gleaming brooklet murmur'd nigh. 
i heeded not the throstle’s tone, 
Nor saw the brooklet’s silver shine; 
I held your hand, your heart, my own; 
I only knew that you were mine. 


I cared not else to know; for while 
We rested in that woodland place, 
My sun, wy love, was in youremile, 
And heaven itself within your face. 
So what for me was bloom or flower, 
Or arching branches over head? 
Can | forget that happy bour? 
Do you regret the words you said ? 





{From The New Quarterly Magazine.) 


ON THE STAGE. 


FROM MISS MARY O'BRIEN, IN DUBLIN, TO MISS ROSS, 
OF KILLBALLIHONE, COUNTY CLARE, 














































“Surely, dear Miss Ross, this is the grandest place 
in the world, and I don’t regret coming here now one 
bit. One thing, indeed, I want, to make me entirely 
contented and comfortable, and that is you, my dear- 
est old friend, to talk to and to tell of all my sayings 
and doings among these queer people. 

“ Now, where shall [ begin? Shall I tell you all 
my troubles with my Aunt Macroom? How she said I 
shouldn’t go and demean myself with the play-acting 
people ? ‘Oh, Miss Macroom,’ said I, ‘ don’t see that it’s 
demeaning myself at all vo try to make my living like 
an honest woman instead of hanging on to relations 
who can hardly keep themselves.” ‘Then, Molly 
O’Brien,’ says my aunt, ‘if you dou’t see it, I do, and 
others do besides me; for, sure, it’s clear enough to 
everyone that a young lady born and bred, an O’Brien 
of Lorn, has no business to be seen on the boards of a 
theatre, spouting and screaming like a mad woman, 
in spangles and glass jewels, and to get her name in 
the newspapers, maybe, with a bad tule tacked on to 
it.’ ‘Stop there, Miss Macroom,if you please,’ I cried, 
very angry with her; ‘no one has ever said a bad 
word of au O’Brien yet; and, please God, it shall not 
be me to give the first cause for that ! 

“Oh! she was frightened, | can tell you, when I 
spoke up. ‘ Now, Molly, dear, be easy,’ she says. 
‘No one dreams you would do anything to bring the 
old name low; but these newspaper men will tell a lie 
of any one to make a good story, or to Spite a person, 
My dear,’ she said coaxingly, ‘ you’ve too pretty a face 
to smear it with rouge and whiting. What, now, 
Molly darling, can’t you get an honest living other 
ways than this? Why not go for a governess—you 
that can sing and play so sweetly and speak French 
so well?’ * Yes,’ | said, ‘and be a dependent all my 
life long for poor wages, and get scant kindness from 
any one, No, thank you, Miss Macroom,’ 

“They were allthe same. I was to stay at home for 
the honor of the O’Briens, and wear their cast-off dresses 
and eat their cold mutton, and be thankfal, and be a poor 
relation, and obliged to be grateful for small f@vors, and 
be humble and useful all my life long—all for the honor 
of the O’ Briens ? 

“So, at last, off I went; and when I got here, I called 
on the manager of the Theatre Royal. * What!’ he 
said, when he heard me tell the story of how my people 
would not have let me come; ‘ you—an O’Brien of Lorn 
—to come amongst us! Why, that won’t do at all. What 
will all your folks be saying ! ‘hey will just be tearing 
me to pieces for decoying you away |’ 

“*Sir,’ LT said, ‘was it not you yourself, that first 
encouraged me to wish to go upon the stage ?” 

** Oh, Lord! said the manager, ‘here’s a pretty piece 
of work! Why, ma’am! why, my dear young lady,” he 
cried, getting up and walking up and down in his little 
room off the Sack of the stage, ‘ when L saw you acting 
in those private theatricals at your father’s house at 
Castle Hill, sure enough I did say you were the only 
one, man or woinan, of the whole lot, who was worthy to 
stand before the footlights. 
it too, ina way—that | would be willing to make a good 
engagement with you for the theatre here. It wasa 
joke, ma’am;a poor one enough, but a joke, anyhow, to 
say such « thing to Miss Mary O’Brien; and I never 
thought you would take me at iy word—a young lady 
like you! Oh, dear me, no! 
such a thing, ma’am 


Yes; 1 said—and I meant) 


We could not think of 





|my living at your theatre, why should I not? If you 
| won't have me here, Sir, I must try elsewhere.’ 

“*No, no!’ said the old man; ‘we shan’t allow that 
‘either. ‘We shan’t drive you away. But, come, now, 
Miss O’Brien, what will your friends be saying, when 
they hear you are an actress of the Dublin Theatre ?” 

“So then [ told him exactly how I stood since my 
dear father’s death—how I was alone in the world, with- 
out brother, sister, father, or mother; that it was genteel 
beggary and dependence on the one side, and on the 
other at Jeast a decent livelihood and freedom, and pos- 
sibly success in a noble profession. 

“ «Ha! young lady,’ he said, ‘I see you know how to 
flatter an old actor who loves his cailing. Yes, it is a 
noble profession for those who are fit for it—and that 
you are fit for it I am ready enough to believe. God 
bless my soul! Do youremember how you warmed them 
all up in that Jast act? _I recollect I kept thinking to 
myself, Now the piece is gone asleep with ali these lady 
and gentleman actors, who are no better than a bundle 
of sticks, the lot of them—and then youcame on. I re- 
member 1t all as if it was yesterday. Let me see! what 
wasit? *The Princess of Treves.’ Aye, and a wretched 
choice for a company of amateurs, There was one fel- 
low pretty good, I remember. What was his name ? 
Captain Doneraile—yes, that was it; and he appeared 
with you in that scene where he comes on as the Prince, 
with some atrecious nonsensical rant; and then you cut 
him short—poor enough stuff it was; but heavens! how 
you gave it—with what fire! What life you put into 
this rant, and flashed your eyes on poor Capt. Doneraile 
as if you could stab him! I assure you, ma’am, in all 
my experience, I never saw hizh tragedy so fine as that 
bit of your acting. I have never forgotten it. You 
seemed to put your whole soul into every word you 
spoke. ‘Why now,’ he said, looking full at me, ‘If I 
haven't frightened you talking so loud! and you tired, 
to death, maybe, with traveling; and wishing me further 
with my spoutings and nonsense !”’ 

“*Oh! it’s nothing.’ I said; ‘ nothing to signify—only 
I am a little tired with the long journey ; and then—it 
was foolish of me—you brought it all back ina moment, 
But | am all right again now. Now, Mr. Ball, will you 
take me, as you said you would?’ 

“Ile reflected for a few moments. ‘ Well, he said, 
presently, ‘If you must, you must. If you will be an 
actress, better begin here ; but | advise you to think 
well about it first. If you positively offer yourself for 
an engagement, I tell you frankly that, in the way of 
business, I shall have to accept you. I am manager 
only—not proprietor—end, acting for the advantage of 
the house, I should not be justified in turning taleut like 
you:s from the boards; and now, too, we are a little 
short-handed. We begin in a month with the “ Heir-at- 
Law.’ Come to-morrow at any hour you please. Let 
me hear you read one or two scenes; or, stay, Miss 
O’Brien, here is a scene from “The Rivals ;” please to 
learn it, and we shall see what you make of it. We are 
neither of us bound for the present. Sleep upon it; 
think it well over, and if we are both pleased with each 
other, to-morrow, we will sign an engagement.” 

“ Judy was waiting for me outside the theatre, and 
we went home to our lodgings. You heard, of course, 
that Judy O’Slane had gone with me. I had to make 
up my mind to part with the girl, though I was sorry 
enough to have to do it, for she is the best and faithful- 
lest creature in the world; but I said, ‘Judy, my girl, 
I am going to try my fortune in the world, and we must 
part.’ But leaving Judy behind was no easy matter.” 

“ She began to cry, and of course got her way, and has 
eome with me; and now I seeshe was quite in the right, 
for I could not have got ou without her at all.” 

“When I got home I read the play, and learnt the 
scene Mr, Ball had given me: and now | have just fivish- 
ed wy letter to you, and to-morrow you shall have an- 
other, that shall tell you whether I am engaged at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, with a chance of working honest- 
ly for my own bread, and being beholden to no one’s 
charity. So, good-bye, dearest Miss Ross, and don’t 
fret and worry yourself about your true and loving 
friend Mary O’Brien.” 





FROM MISS MARY O'BRIEN TO MISS ROSS. 

“This morning | was walking up and down in my 
room, reciting the scene from the play, and turning 
every now and then to Judy, who is sitting knitting in 
the window, to ask for her opinion; but Judy is not 
much of a critic, and all I can ever get fiom her is, 
‘ Sure, now, that’s elegant;’ or, ‘Trust you, Miss Molly, 
for handling the long words;’ or, ‘ You'll bother them all, 
mistress darling, never fear!’ But this is not what I 
require, of course, for I want some one to tell me of my 
mistakes.” 

“ Judy has never been in a large town before, and 
she is delighted with everything; she keeps looking out 
\of the window, and telling me of all that takes place in 
'the street. ‘Oh, ma’am, here’s an honest gentleman 
| coming from over the way! Oh, ma’am, the honest 
geutleman’s got a fall—he’s muddied himself all over! 
‘Uh, ma’am, the honest gentleman’s come to our door, 
‘and ringing the bell!’ In a minute or two afterward, 
there was a step on the stairs and a knock at the room 





| we Well now,’ said I,‘ and why not? IfI can earn|door, and the ‘honest gentleman’ himself came into the 


room. 

* He told me his name was Brand, and he was stage- 
manager at the Theatre Royal—that is, he has to see 
after everything that goes on, drill the actors, overlook 
everybody, and keep everything straight; next to Mr. 
| Ball, he is the most important person in the theatre. He 
said that Mr. Ball had asked him to come to me, to see if 
he could be of any use, for that he might give me any 
information more comfortably to myself here, than 
among a crowd of other actors and actresses. 

“T said I was extremely obliged to Mr. Ball and to 
himself, and that if he wou'd give me any hints, I wou'd 
do my best to profit by them. 

“Mr. Brand is alittle old man, with bright deep-set 
eyes, handsome face, marked all over with innumerable 
lines and wrinkles. He is old enough to have quite 
white hair, but he is a man of surprising energy and ac- 
tivity of mind and body. Whatever he does he seems 
to put his whole soul into. If itis only making a bow, 
he bows down to the very ground, and makes a great 
sweep in the air with his hat, if he sits down, he settles 
himself right down, and leans back in his chair as if he 
was to be there for a month; when he gets up again, he 
bounds from it with a sudden start, as if he bad seen a 
tiger. When he speaks, he suits his manner, and his 
action, and the tone of his voice, exactly to what he is 
saying, which has a most ludicrous effect, and, in truth, 
always makes me inclined to laugh. 

“Mr. Brand, notwithstanding his English name, is an 
Italian by birth, and though he has a slight foreign ac- 
cent, speaks better English than any one connected with 
the theatre. He knows our literature, particularly our 
play-house literature, thoroughly, and his tastes and 
opinions are looked up to by every one. Behind his 
back, he is familiarly known as ‘the Count,’ and it is 
said that he has a claim to that title; but no one has ever 
yet ventured so to address him. Notwithstanding his 
curious excitable ways, I can see that he isa gentle- 
man in feeling as well asin manners. 

“ “ Now, let me hear you your lesson,” said Mr. Brand. 
‘Have you a quick study ?” 

““« Do I learn fast ?” 

“« Yes, that is how we stage peopie phrase it.” 

“«T think I know the scene by heart now. It is im- 
portant to learn fast, I suppose ?” 

“ “Tt is the most useless and the most cried-up quali- 
fication of anactor. Give me the actor who can under- 
stand the author’s meaning, and feel his part, and it mat- 
ters not if it takes him an hour to learn each word.” 
“Then he glanced over the scene. “Oh! Ball has 
given you this to learn—very well—very proper of him, 
indeed. If you can do this, you can do anything. This 
is just one of those scenes where a mere ranter is off his 
guard. Now to begin”—and he tossed the book on one 
side, ‘The scene is where Miss Lydia Languish, hav- 
ing discovered that Captain Absolute and Ensign Bever- 
ley are one and the same person, finds that all the sen- 
timent and romance which she had promised herself 
have disappeared. Lydia is ‘discovered,’ according to 
the stage directions, sitting sullenly in her chair.” Mr. 
Brand placed me in a chair, and asked me to consider 
the window as representing the footlights. Then, sud 
denly changing his own gait and manner in a most won- 
derful way, he stood still and watched me for a moment; 
then speaking in a low, reflective, most natural tone, in 
the character of Captain Absolute, he began the speech 
which opens the scene with the “aside ”—so much 
thought bodes me no good.” Ile seemed to know the 
part as well as I did, and it went, as I thought, swim 
mingly. When it was over he relapsed into his own en- 
ergetic manner. 

“Excellent,” he said; “I never saw the part so 
comprehended; if I had been Mrs. Abington her- 
self, who first acted Lydia Languish, and got Sheri- 
dan’s own instructions, you could not have entered 
better into the awthor’s ideas, Lydia is a complicated 
character, sentimental and romantic, but with strong 
feeling under it. Most actresses either exaggerate 
the sentiment and make it sickly, or overdo the feel- 
ing and lose all the fun.” Then he gave specimens, 
delightfully amusing, of both extremes; “ but you,” 
he went on, “can give the light and shade of the 
part. You are magnificent, Miss O’Brien,” he said, 
with a half-mock bow. ‘“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ this 
is what it is to have been born a lady! All the little 
finesses Which came unconsciously to you, how are 
our poor girls to guess them? But hush,” laying 
his finger on his lips with a smile, “we must forget 
all this! Now if you will take the book and read 
Captain Absolute’s part, I will take Lydia. I shall 
follow your own reading closely, for I can’t better it, 
only throwing in a little stage business, which your 
experience has not taught you.” Thereupon he sat in 
the chair, and, while r read Captain Absolute’s part, 
he acted Lydia, stopping to show me all the hundred 
little artifices for enhancing effect and giving point, 
which it would take years to discover for oneself. 

“For two hours he continued his lesson, most kindly 
and most patiert, going over and over again, till I be- 
gan to see how much unsuspected art lies in good act- 
ing, and how to be perfectly natural and unaffected 
is itself only attained through an artificial training. 
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It was most interesting. He kept back nothing from|send the 


me of the secrets of his profession, and went on all) 
the time interspersing advice, criticism and flattery | 
with the most wonderful yolubility. j 

“ Ah!” he said, stopping suddenly, “now you see 
how I can teach where I have a good pupil; will you 
see me at work on unpromising ones? Iam going to| 
show the company how they should act in the new 
piece. We bring it out next week. All the parts are 
filled, all the songs and speeches are learnt. Now you 
shall have an opportunity of seeing human nature, 
from one of its most ridiculous points of view, with 
all its stupidity, and prejudices, and envies and jeal- 
ousies at work undisguised. Do you want to know 
the world, Miss O’Brien? There is no better place to 
make its acquaintance than a green-room, and no such 
opportunity as a rehearsal. Do you want to know 
what has turned my hair so white? Come and see me 
give my lesson to the company; and it will be an op- 
portunity, too, of learning something of your fellow- 
actors.” 








So he ran on, in his quick, excitable way, as we 
crossed the streets on our way together to the theatre. 

“Stop!” said he. “One thing—have you thought 
of a name ?” 

“ A name ?” 

“ Yes, a nom de theatre—something romantic; some- 
thing that will look well in a play-bill?” 

This had not occurred to me, but I was glad not to 
have to see my own name before the public, and I 
asked him to suggest a new one to me. 

“Let me see! you will not like a very grand une, 
like Miss Biddy O’ Toole, whom you shall sce presently 
who would not be satistied with anything less than 
‘Augusta Montmorency ! Will Lovelace suit you ? 
‘Catherine Lovelace’—a pretty name, a little stagey, 
but not very magnificent. Will that suit you, Miss 
O’Brien—say, ‘ Kate Lovelace !” 

“T agreed to drop Mary O’Brien in favor of Kate 
Lovelace, and by the time we had settled this impor- 
tant matter we had reached the stage door. A great 
wrangle of voices had warned me that the company 
was already assembled. 

“There they are,” said my companion, “all fighting 
over their parts! Now they'll be quiet for five 
minutes, to examine you, and then begin again.” 


“ A sudden silence fell upon the assembly of ten or 


twelve ladies and gentlemen as we entered. 

“Mrs. ‘Templemore,” 
monious gravity, “let me present you te Miss Cathe- 
rine Lovelace. Mrs. Templemore,” he said, turning 
to me, “kindly undertakes to represent the queens of 
tragedy upon these humble boards; herself a worthy 
successor of Siddons and of Pritchard.” 

“Mrs. Templemore swept me a courtesy which it only 
required the robes of a Roxalana to make majestic. 
She accepted the absurd compliment of the stage- 
manager in grave earnest, though I noticed that all 
the others were pinching their lips to avoid laughing. 

“ Miss Montmorency, I desire you to be acquainted 
with Miss Lovelace,” he said, turning to the pretty 
young lady, nee Bridget O’Toole, who takes the parts 
of soubrettes on the Dublin Theatre; “ Miss Montmo- 
rency,” he said, with a profound bow, “ condescends 
to link anhonored name with such roles as Madge, and 
Prue, and Patty.” 

“Miss Montmorency looked delighted, and made her 
best courtesy. I should have been more impressed 
with ber dignity, but for the young lady’s singularly 
rich brogue, when she said, with a broad smile, “ Sure 
I’m pleased to know ye, ma’am.” I could not resist 
this. Iam too true an Irish woman, not to be taken 
by the real brogue,and Miss O”Toole and I shook hands 
quite cordially, I think that I shall like her; she has 
a pleasant face, with good promise of fun in it. 

“ A very affected gentleman with around, pasty face, 
curling black hair, and a small, well-waxed moustache, 
now came up and begged to be introduced. 

“Mr. Julius Ochterlony,” said Mr. Brand, with the 
same sententious manner, “ walking gentleman, hero 
and lover,” then in a very audible aside to me, while 
the actor was making his bow, and muttering some 
complimentary remark, “Mr. Ochterlony of Castie 
Trumpet, extraordinary merit, and a real gentleman.” 

“Mr. Brand went one by one through the company, 
introducing each with a mock compliment, of which 
every one in the room but the person to whom it was 
addressed saw the utter absurdity. 

“ Now ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Brand, sud- 
denly resuming his sharp quick manner, “* we are los- 
ing ‘ime; Miss Montmorency, oblige us by coming on 
in the first scene of the Maiden of Mexico.” 

“It was a meJodrama of the true modern type,with 
highly emotional passages and overwrought sentiment, 
tempered by scenes of broad farce. 

“Miss Montmorency came forward, with another ac- 
tress, as servants, and they began to drawl listlessly 
through their parts, contenting themselves with chang- 


ing their position as the stage directions required, and | 


speaking without animation, and entirely out of char- 

















piece out! Pray leave that to the author ?” 

“Oh!” said Miss Montmorency, “ don’t be bother- 
ing us for nothing, Mr. Brand; “when the piece is| 
played then you shall see !” | 

“When the piece is played—when the piece is 
played! Always the same story; and when the cur- 
tain draws up there is nothing at all to see !” 

“By dint of scolding, and joking and reasoning, 
and persuading, he got the two girls to exert them- 
selves, and the scene passed off tolerably well. The 
same thing occurred with the next scene, and with al- 
most every other. The actors were always wishing 
to act listlessly, that. their false readering might es- 
cape the lynx eyes of the stage manager, always with 
the excuse that they would exert themselves when the 
audience was present. The same plea was always 
urged. “ Don’t put yourself out, Mr. Brand, it will be 
all right when there’s an audience.” 

“That’s right gentlemen, put it off till the audi- 
ence is there, and when the curtain draws up what 
does it discover? a couple of incapable sticks on the 
stage !” 

“In the serious part, Mrs. Templemore came on 
with a long soliloquy, which she declaimed with con- 
siderable emphasis. 

“May I inquire, madam, why you keep on swing- 
ing your arms backward and forward like that ?” 

“T thought sir,” said Mrs. Templemore, not without 
some little diffidence, “ that the action might be sug- 
gestive—might not be altogether unsuited, sir, to the 
—despondency in which the character PI represent is 
thrown.” ? 

“ Pray, Madam, did you ever see, or hear or read of 
a despondent person swinging his arms like a pendu- 
lum ?” 

“T really thought, Sir,” said Mrs. Templemore, de- 


emotion, it might be permissible to—give a certain 
pendulous motion to the arms—thus.” 

** Good heavens, Ma’am !” said the impatient stage- 
manager, ** keep them quiet, or the audience will wish 
to see you under the influence of a strong straight 
waistcoat !” 
FROM MISS ROSS, OF KILLBALLITIONE, TO MARY O’BRIEN, 

“T should have laughed over your letters, Molly 
dearest, if IT was not a good deal nearer to crying 
about it all. Is it too late to change your purpose, 





: “ r even now ? Can you not, even at the last momen 
said Mr. Brand, with cere- ) : pe 


throw up your engagement and come down to us 
here? Oh, Molly, why did you go at all, and not let 
me hear about it first ; maybe, I could have told you 
something that would have kept you at home. Did 
you reflect that if once you were on the stage, if only 
once you trod the boards of a public theatre, never 
afterwards could you hold up your head in County 
Clare? You know what their pride is here, and what 
they’d say about play acting people, and all that. Do 
you think over it seriously, my dear girl, and make a 
sudden resolution for your good,and come down to us 
with Judy. 

“'To tell the honest truth to you, I did not half be- 
lieve in your reasons for going to Dublin. Come now, 
Molly, domt be cross witn me, but say it I must. You 
know we old people have nothing to do but sit still 
and use our eyes and ears. We can’t help knowing 
some things, and we ean’t help talking about them. I 
know why you went, as well as if you had told me; 
and if I do not say what it is that I know, it is not to 
make you take offense and scold me for it. So that is 
what comes, Molly, of young ladies having a high 
spirit and quick temper, that their best friends daren’t 
for the life of them tell the truth. 

“One day after you went Capt. Doneraile called to 
see,you I can assure you the poor man was ina very dis- 
turbed state of mind. He begged and entreated me 
a hundred times over to tell him where you had gone, 
why you had gone, and what you had gone to do. Of 
course I did not satisfy him, after what you had said 
to me, and having the fear of your anger before my 
eyes. Then he told me of a long story about some 
misunderstanding you and he had had, and how you 
had listened to some report about him, and how that 
report was entirely and absolutely false and ridiculous, 
aud how the proof that it was false was this, that— 
but here I stopped him, for it could be of no earthly 
|consequence to me whether any story about Capt. 
| Doneraile was true or false, as you and he are no 
longer friends, and as you said to me, the last time 
you saw me, you wished you might never set eyes on 
‘him any more in this world; but he seemed very 
‘anxious to persuade him, coming back again and 
again to what he called his proof, till at last he almost 
broke down my patience, and he did actually get some 
_way into his story, and telling how it was that a cer- 
ltain Mrs. ; but you will be saying, Molly, what 
la talkative, troublesome old woman this is, to be both- 
‘ering one always with some stupid gossip when she 
should be talking sense ! 

“ However, I managed to interrupt Capt. Doneraile 











audience to sleep before they have heard the|temper. ‘Miss Ross, Miss Ross! he called out at 
ast, ‘do for heaven’s sake let me edge in one little 


word, which is most important you should know. 
Will you hear me finish one single sentence, ma’am, 
and send one singlé message from me to Miss 
O’Brien ? ‘How cai I promise to send messages 
from young gentlemen to young ladies before I know 
what they are; and how can [ know what they are, if 
you sit there afraid to open your mouth, just for all 
the world like a statue of the god of silence ?” 

“The Captain laughed, and indeed it was rather hard 
upon him, who had been trying to get a word in for the 
last half hour, At last 1 did consent to let him tell 
his story, and give me his message; but when he told 
his story T laughed at “it, and when I heard his mes- 
sage I scolded him for venturing to ask me to be the 
bearer of such an impertinent one. Tell a young lady 
indeed, that—-there, Molly, you see I was just going 
to be indiscreet again, only | remembered in time not 
to bother you with his nonsense. However, I was in- 
discreet after all, and I hardly know how to excuse 
myself to you for what I have done, or if ever you will 
forgive me. What do you think that wheedling 
Captain Doneraile did? My dear, what a handsome 
creature it is, to be sure, with a tongue that would 
charm a wild bird off its nest, I do really believe! He 
coaxed me to tell him where you were gone, and 
what you were doing in Dublin. What will you say 
to me for that? Really now, I hardly like to think, 
Im so terrified, 





precatingly, “that, under the influence of a strong. 


“ As soon as I told him, he snatched his hat off the 
table, seized my hand in his, as if it was his sword- 
hilt he’d got hold of, and was going to cut his enemy’s 
head off with it. ‘Thank you, dear Miss Ross,’ he cries, 
crushing all my fingers together in a jelly, ‘I believe 
youare the very best woman in the world,’ and was 
out of the room ina — I only hope he may not 
be on his way to Dubliy at this moment. 

“Tam, dear Molly, g!ways your affectionate friend, 

Lerirra Ross. 

P. S.—*T never could keep a secret in my life, so I 
must tell you, afterall, what Captain Doneraile’s story 
is, though for my life IL can’t see what concern it can 
have for you, or why he should wish so much you 
should know it. It is only that Ins cousin, the rich 
Mrs. Crawford, of Crawfordstown, is going to be mar- 
ried to Lord Lintore. She has been engaged to him 
for three years. It appears that Capt. Doneraile’s 
own name had been connected with the lady’s, but 
this he says, is unfounded. Tam a stupid old woman, 
my dear, and see nothing interesting in’ this story; 
but you are yung and clever, and perhaps you do.” 
FROM MISS MARY O'BRIEN, AT DUBLIN, 10 MISS ROSS, oF 

KILLBALLIHONE 

“ Whatcan I ever in all my life do to thank you enough 
and be grateful enough, my darling Miss Ross, for your 
dear, good, kind letter? When | read it T kept forget- 
ting | was in a bare, untidy lodging in Dublin, and 
fancying I was listening to you, sitting in your pretty 
little drawing-room at Kilballihone, with the rew of old 
china tea cups on the mantelpiece, and the bright fire- 
place, and that old worsted work parrot on the fire sereen, 
with the great black beads for eyes; and, do you know, 
[I heartily wished I was back there, looking at your 
friendly face, with all the fun in your eyes, and listening 
to your pleasant voice ! 

“Now, I will teil you what has been happening with 
me here since I wrote before. The manager and Mr, 
Brand have taken incessant trouble with my theatrical 
education, and one day Mr. brand informed me that he 
had taught me all he knew, and that so far as the part 
in Lydia in “ The Rivals” was concerned, T was, he was 
pleased to say, perfect. It appears that the piece is a 
very favorite one with the Dublin audicnees, and they 
have only not had it lately because they hal no actress, 
to take the chief female part, and now they have got ime 
they have at once put the play in rehearsal, 

“The rehearsals had come to an end, our dresses were 
ready, the scenes for the new pieces had been got out 
and furbished up. he city was placarded with ar- 
nouncements of the new actress who was to make her 
debut in the favorite play ; cunningly worded para- 
graphs had been inserted in the newspapers, hinting 
vaguely at the marvelous beauty and talent of Miss 
Catherine Lovelace, anda very considerable amount of 
interest and curiosity had been aroused. Every place 
in the house had been taken a week before. 

“The afternoon of the day on which I was to appear 
had worn slowly away; I never knew time so long in 
passing. 1 was perfect in my part, had no fear that i 
should break down, and was prepared for the evening in 
every way; yet I was nervous and wretched. I had 
got your letter that morning. I was asking myself al 
day whether I was not engaged in a most rash enter- 
prise. I seemed to be drifting toward what would sepa- 
rate me forever from all my former life. All my first 
enthusiasm about success and stage triumphs had died 





away. I felt that after that night I might or might not 
be a famous actress, but I could never again be the Mary 


‘again just in time not to hear him out; and every | O’Brien whom my friends had known, ° Then, too, Iwas 


acter. |\time he began I found something to stop his mouth beginning to sce that 1 had been hasty in coming to the 
“This won’t do, young ladies. Do you want to| with, till in the end I thought he would have lost his| conclusion which I will admit was what had chiefly led to 
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my leaving home; you know what I mean. I thought I 
had been trifled with and cruelly insulted. It had made 
me feel almost mad; and then I had taken the resolu- 
tion to break entirely with my past life. Now I felt as 
when, in some dream, one is sliding down, slowly and 
helplessly, toward a precipice. I felt that with my own 
hand I was raising an obstacle which would separate me 
for gerd. from what could make my only happiness. I 
would have given the world to have retreated, or to have 
woke up and found my engagement and my acting, and 
all connected with it, a bad dream. 

Five o'clock came. In an hour the doors of the 
theatre would be opened; in another, the house would 
pegin to fill. I had begged Mr. Brand to let me sit 
in his own room, that I might be spared the disagree- 
able remarks of the other actresses. I was alone. I 
thought a great deal more of your letter than of my 
part. The words, ‘Too late ! too late !’ those wretch- 
ed, hopeless words, seemed every miuute ringiug in 
my ears. I was restless, and, walking up and down, 
I caught, every now and then, a reflection of my 
figure in the tall pier glass that nearly filled one side 
of the room. Dressed for my part, in a stiff flowered 
and brocaded silk,with patches,my hair powdered and 
drawn back from my face, long gloves reaching half 
way to the elbow, and all the old-fashioned peculiari- 
ties of the dress" of the time, I seemed to myself to 
be utterly changed in appearance as well as in feelings, 
and to be actually taking leave of my old self. I had 
delayed putting on rouge, though I should presently 
have to do it, from some unaccountable repulsion to 
this last disguise of myself and badge of my new pro- 
fession, and my face had a sad, haggered look not at 
all suitable to a ‘light comedy lady.” 

“The noise of preparation, the shuffling of feet, the 
knocking of hammers, and the pushing of ‘scenes’ and 
‘ flies’ along their slides, and the humming sound of 
impatient and remonstrant and angry voices came 
deadened and confused to my ears. Suddenly there 
was a cessation of all sound for an instant; then my 
2wn name, interrogatively spoken, reached me. It 
was repeated by several voices in the same tone. I 
reflected that only my assumed name was known, and 
my real name was too common for the inquiry to re- 
late to me; but I was mistaken. Steps came along 
the passage, and Mr. Brand entered. A friend of 
mine, he said, desired to'see me at once, and before 
he could say a word more Capt. Doneraile himself was 
m theroom. Mr. Brand shut the door and walked away. 

“ Dear Miss Ross, that short moment was, I think, 
the bitterest I have yet lived! To be seen in that 
place, in that wretched dress, and to think that in one 
- short hour I should have to go through all the abomi- 
nable mummeries of the stage before the eyes of Capt. 
Doneraile himself; to be seen in that disguise by the 

man, whom,as you truly guessed,l have loved with all 
' my heart? Icould not bear up against the shame 
and the humiliation. What do you think I did? 
You, who have no faith in hysterics or fainting fits, 
will hardly believe that 1, who used to think as you 
do about such things, actually went into a faint 
myself! I have quite compromised myself in your 
eyes. I did not faint right off, 1 believe, but the 
room seemed to turn round, the light faded from my 
eyes. I should have fallen if Capt. Doneraile had not 
held me, and just as he came up t caught one glance of 
myself in the glass,with a white face and outstretched 
hands. ‘ He will think it a stage trick !” I thought to 
myself, as the darkness round me grew thicker. Then 
he laid me down gently upon the sofa, and in a mo- 
ment I had begun to recover consciousness, and saw 
Capt. Doneraile’s alarmed face over me. Then I 
made a huge effort and recovered almost entirely, and 
told him it was nothing, and I was well again. 

“The first thing he asked me was if you had written 
tome. I said, ‘Yes.’ “And told me what he had 
said?” ‘Something of it,’ I said. “ Did she give you 
my message ?” he asked. ‘No, she did not, but she 
said you asked her to.’ So then Capt. Doneraile gave 
it me himself; and as you know what it is, I need not 
repeat it. 

“This is very nearly all I have to tell. Of course 
we have made up our quarrel; indeed, everythin 
having been cleared up, | have nothing to psa. 
about for the present. 

“There was great remonsrtances when Capt. Don- 
eraile announced that I should not be able to act, and 
should break my engagement altogether. The poor 
manager, was in despair, but Capt. Doneraile succeeded 
at last in completely satisfying him—not, I am afraid, 
for nothing. 

“As I got into the carriage that drove me from the 
theatre, still in my stage costume, but wrapped from 


(From St. Paul’s Magazine.) 


THE LADY RUSTIC. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF ALEXANDER SERGUEVITCH 
POUSHKIN. 





The possessions of Ivan Pettovitch Berestoff lay in 
one of our remote provinces. He had served in the 
Guards in his youth, but had retired early in the year 
1797, and settled on his property, which he never 
again quitted. He had married a lady of noble birth, 
but in indigent circumstances, who died in child-bed 
during his absence when on a visit toone of his dis- 
tant estates. He soon found consolation in his house 
occupations. Having built a house accordiag to a de- 
sign of his own, and established a cloth manufactory, 
he put his money matters in order, and began to con- 
sider himself the cleverest man in the place—an 
opinion which was never disputed in his neighbors, 
who used to visit him accompanied by their families 
and their dogs. He wore on week days a plush jacket 
and on holidays a surtout of homespun; he kept his 
own accounts, and read nothing but The Senate 
News. 

He was generally liked, though people thought him 
roud. It was only his nearest neighbor, Grigory 
vanovitch Muromsky, who could not get on with him. 
He was a thorough Russian country gentleman. Hav- 
ing squandered at Moscow the greatest part of his for- 
tune, and having bocome a widower at about the same 
time, he retired to one of his remaining estates, where 
he continued his extravagances, though they now took 
a different course. He laid out an English garden, 
upon which he wasted almost all that refmained of his 
income. His stable boys were dressed as English 
jockeys. His daughter’s governess was an English 
woman. His agricultural labors were conducted on 
the English principle. 

But. “ Russian bread is not begotten of foreign cul- 
ture,” and, notwithstanding a considerable decrease in 
his expenditure, the income of Grigory Ivanovich did 
not increase. He had found means to contract new 
debts, though he lived in the country. Nevertheless, 
nobody considered him a fool, for he was the first of 
the landowners in the province, who thought of mort- 
gaging his property at the Court of Trustees—a trans- 
action which at that period was considered very 
hazardous. Among those who censured him was 
Berestoff, who expressed himself in the strongest 
terms. Hatred to innovations formed a prominent 
trait in his character. He could not speak with equa- 
nimity of his neighbor’s Anglomania, and sought every 
opportunity to criticise him. If he chanced to show 
a guest over his premises, and if his household arran- 
gements elicited approbation, he was sure to say with 
a malicious smile: “Oh! yes; my place is not like my 
neighbor's, Grigory Ivanovitch’s. Hew could we 
squander after the English fashion! We are thank- 
ful if we can manage to keep off hunger in the Rus- 
sian way!” These and such like sarcasms came to 
Grigory Ivanovitch’s knowledge, exaggerated and em- 
bellished according to the talebearer’s zeal. The 
Anglomane stood criticism as badly as our own jour- 
nalists do. He raged, and called his culminator a bear 
and a provincialist. 

This was the footing they were upon when Bere- 
stoff’s son arrived. He had been brought up at the 
—— University, and intended entering the army ; 
but his father would not give his consent. For the 
civil service the yourpg man had no taste. Neither 
would give in, and the young Aleksey in the mean- 
while led the life of a private gentleman, having, how- 
ever allowed his mustache to grow, ready for any 
emergency. 

Aleksey was really a good fellow, and it would 
have been a pity indeed were his well-proportioned 
figure never to be seen in a uniform, and were he, in- 
stead of showing himself off on horseback, to spend 
his youth bending over office papers. The neighbors 
who saw him lead on the hunting-field, reckless of the 
way he followed, all agreed in saying that he would 
never turn out a creditable head of a thiestanes. All 
the young ladies watched him, aud sometimes would 
take a furtive look at him; but Aleksey took little 
notice of them, and they attributed his indifference to 
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their peculiarities; but the ridicule of a superficial ob- 
server cannot do away with their existing good quali- 
ties, the chief of which is independence of character, 
(individualite) without which, in Jean Paul’s opinions, 
no human greatness exists. Women may possibly re- 
ceive better education in the capitals, but intercourse 
with the world soon assimilates characters, and renders 
their souls as uniform as their head-dresses. This is 
said neither in judgment nor in reproach; however, 
nota nostra menet, as has written an old commentator. 
It is easy to imagine the impression produced by 
Aleksey on our young ladies. It was he who first ap- 
ared before them gloomy and disenchanted; who 

rst spoke to them of wasted joys, and of his withered 
outh; he also wore a mourning ring with a death’s 
ead. All this was something quite new in the pro- 
vince, and the girls were losing their senses. 
But Lisa, (or Betsy, as Grigory Ivanovitch generally 
called her), the daughter of my Anglomane, was more 
taken up with him than was anybody else. Their fathers 
did not visit, and she had pot even seen Aleksey when 
he had already become the subject of conversation ofall 
her young neighbors. She was seventeen. Her black 
eyes lit up her dark and very agreeable face. She was 
an only, and consequently a spoilt child. Her high 
spirits and her constant humor enraptured her father, 
and distracted her governess, Miss Jackson, a conceited 
spinster of forty, who painted her face and eyebrows, 
read Pamela twice a year, received the sum of two 
thousand roubles, and who felt bored to death in that 
barbarous Russia. 
Lisa was waited upon by Nastia, who, though a little 
older, was quite as giddy as her mistress. Lisa was 
very fond of her, confiding to her all her secrets, and 
arranging with her all her little plans ; in a word, Nas- 
tia was a much more important personage on the Anos- 
soff estate than could be any one confidante in a French 
tragedy. 

“ May I go out to-day?” asked Nastia npon one oceca- 
sion while Goaee her mistress. 
“ Certainly—where to?” 
“To Tugilevo, to the Berestoffs. It is the saint’s day 
of their cook’s wife, and she came yesterday to invite us 
to dinner.” 
“Ts that it?” said Lisa; “ the masters are at enmity, 
and the servants entertain each other !” 
“ And what have the masters got to do with it?” re- 
plied Nastia; besides, I belong to you, and not to your 
father, and you and young Berestoff have not yet man- 
aged to fall out, let the old people fight it out if it pleases 
them.” 
“ Do endeavor, Nastia, to see Aleksey Berestoff, and 
tell me what he is like, and what kind of person he is.” 
Nastia promised; and Lisa spent the day impatiently 
awaiting her return. In the evening Nastia appeared. 
“Well Lisaveta Grigorievna,” said she, on entering 
the room, ‘‘I saw young Berestoff, and looked at him to 
my heart’s content; we were all day torether.” 
“How was that? Tell me, tell me everything as it 
occurred !” 
‘If you please, then; we went, I, Anisia, Egorovna, 
Nenila, Dunka as 
“ All right, 1 know; well, after that!” 
“ Allow me, I want to tell you everything as it occur- 
red. We arrived just in time for dinner. The room 
was full of people. There were the Kolbiusky, the 
Zaharevsky, the clerk’s wife with her daughters, the 
Krupiusky ii 
“ Well! and Berestoff!” 
“Please to wait. So we sat down to dinner, the 
clerk’s wife at the post of honor, I next to her—the 
daughters sulked; but much I care about them wy 
“ Dear me, Nastia, how tiresome thou always art with 
thy endless particulars!” 
“But you are so very impatient! Well, then, we got 
up from table—and we had sat there three hours, and 
the dinner was splendid; we had for sweets, blue, red, 
and striped blanc mange. On leaving the table we went 
into the garden to have a game at catch-play, and there 
the young master joined us.” 

“‘ Well, is it true that he is good looking ?” 

“ Wonderfully good looking—handsome, one may say. 
Erect, tall, with such a color——” 

“ Really! and I always thought that he was pale. 











some love affair. The copy of the address on one of| Well! what did he look like? Sad, pensive !” 

ing handed about among 

them : “To Akulina Petrovna Kourotchkin, Moscow, |lively than he is. 

opposite the Aleksey again | in the house of the|the e with us.” 
u 


“Dear, no. I have never met with any one more 
He took it into his head to join in 


“To join in the game with you! Impossible!” 
““Very possible. And what is more, he would catch 


Such of my readers as may not have lived in the|and kiss us.” 
— cannot imagine how captivating are these 
| proverbial young ladies. Brought up breathing the 
head to foot in a long cloak, I cast a look at the pit| purest air under the shade of their fe 
entrance of the theatre. The doors would be open to|only draw their knowled 


“Say what thou wilt, Nastia, it is a story.” 
‘Indeed it is not. I could hardly get ridof him. He 


ard trees, they | would spend the whole day with us.” 
of life and of the woild 


“How is it, then, that people say he is in love, and 


admit the public in a few minutes. A great piece of|from books. Solitude, freedom, and their love of| will look at no one?” 


paper had been nailed against them, and on it was 
written in very large letters, and with the ink still wet: 
“*On account of the sudden and alarming indispo- 


sition of Miss Catherine Lovelace, the play of ‘The|sojourn in a neighboring town is considered an epoch 


Rivals’ is unavoidably postponed.” 
Stag 





™ So, after all, you see, I never really went ‘On the 
e, 





reading, develop in them early feelings and passions 
which are unknown to our worldly beauties. The|much at me, as also at Tania, and the clerk’s daughter, 
very sound of a carriage-bell is an event to them; a|andat Pasha Kalbiusky also; and, truth to say, he offend- 


“TI do not know: as to myself he looked even too 


ed no one—he is so indulgent.” 


in their existence, and the visit of a guest leaves be-| “ Now you surprise me! And what do they say of him 
hind it long and occasionally everlasting reminiscences. | at home ?” 
jEverybody is, of course, gt liberty to jeer at some of 
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heerful. One thing only is amiss—he likes running|a fool thou hast got hold of. Ican see that thou art! pot wish to fail in her promise this time, but that this 


fter the girls too much. But, in my opinion, that is no 
great harm; he will sober down in time.” 

“How much I should like to see him!” said Lisa, 
with a sigh. 

‘* Why, where is the difficulty ? Tugilevo is not far 
from us—three verss only; take a walk or a ride in that 
direction; you are sure to meethim. He goes out daily, 
early in the morning. with his gun.” 

“No, that would not do. He might faney that I am 
running after him. Besides, our fathers are not on good 
terms, so that anyhow I cannot make his acquaintance, 
But, Nastia, shall I tell thee what? I shall dress as a 

easant girl!” 

“ Why, certainly; put on a coarse ehirt and a sarafan, 
nd go boldly to Tugileve. Ill be bound Berestoff will 
ot pass you by.” 

“And i can so well imitate the peasants as they speak 

here. Qh, Nastia, dear Nastia! what a glorious idea!” 

And Lisa laid herself down to sleep, fully intending 

t o carry out her lively project. She set about to ma- 
ture her plans, and the very next morning sent to the 
market for some coarse linen, blue nankeen, and brass 
buttons, cut out a shirt and sarafun, with the help 
of Nastia, and put all the female servants to work, so 
that everything was ready when evening came. Lisa 
tried on her new finery, and was obliged to confess 
before her looking-glass that she had never yet seen 
herself to such advantage. She rehearsed her part, 
bowed low when walking, and shook her head several 
times in imitation of plaster-of-Paris cats, speaking the 
peasant dialect, and covering her face with her sleeve 
when laughing, all of which elicited Nastia’s complete 
approbation. There was but one drawback; she en- 
deavored to cross the yard barefooted, but the thorns 
pricked her tender feet, and the sand and stones she 
found unbearable. Nastia came to her aid here also; 
she measured Lisa’s foot, and hurried off to the fields 
to the shepherd Trophim, to whom she gave an order 
for,a pair of bark shoes according to the measnre de- 
livered. Day had dawned on the morrow, and Lisa 
was already awake. The whole house slept. Nastia 
was awaiting the shepherd at the gate. The horn 
sounded, and the village herds were driven past her 
master’s house. Trophim, on seeing Nastia, gave her 
a pair of small parti-colored bark shoes, receiviug in 
recompense a half rouble. Lisa quietly proceeded to 
attire herself as a peasant, and, having in a whisper 
given Nastia some directions respecting Miss Jackson, 
slipped through the back gate, and ran across the 
kitchen garden into the fields. 

The sky was lighting up in the east, and the golden 
tiers of clouds appeared to await the sun as courtiers 
await their sovereign. The clear sky, the morning 
freshness, the dew, the slight breeze, and the singing 
of birds, filled Lisa’s heart with childish delight. 


property she slackened her pace. 


into the densest part of the wood. 
murmur seemed to welcome the young 
mirth became less buoyant. 
into a sweet reverie. 


rl. 


some bushes. 


“ Do not be afraid, my dear,” he said to Lisa; “my 


dog does not bite.” 


Lisa had already found time to recover from her 
fright, and knew how to take advantage of such an 


opportunity. 


“ But, Sir,” said she, feigning to be partly shy and 
partly frightened, ‘‘I am afraid. Look, she is a wick- 


ed one; she might fly again.” 


Aleksey (my reader has already recognized him) 
was in the meantime eyeing narrowly the 


not ?” 


“ Who hinders thee ?” answered Lisa; “freedom is 


for the free, and the road is public.” 

“ Where dost thou come from ?” 

“From Prilutchino; [am the daughter of Vasily, 
the blacksmith, and I am going to gather mush- 
rooms.” 
> was carrying a bark basket suspended by a 
cord. 

“And thou, sir? thou art from Tugilevo I suppose.” 

“T am, indeed,” said Aleksey, oT on the young 
master’s valet.” 

Aleksey wished to assimulate their positions. But 
Lisa looked at him, and burst out in a laugh. 

“Thou art telling a story,” saidshe; “ but it is not 


rected herself immediately. 

thou that I have never been in a gentleman’s house. 
No, fear; I have seen and heard most things. How- 
ever,” she continued, “it is not in talking to thee that 
I shall find mushrooms. Thou sir must go one way and 
I another. 
soul ?” 


fingers from Aleksey’s grasp. 
for me to be runnin 


and see thy father, Vasily the blacksmith.” 


sake do not come. 
smith, will beat me to death.” 


mushrooms some 


morrow, then, about this time, eh ?” 


he 
fear of encountering a familiar face seemed to give 
her wings. On reaching the limits of her father’s 
It was here that she 
was to wait for Aleksey. Her heart beat fast, she 
knew not why; but do not the very apprehensions 
which are associated with our youthful frolics consti- 
tute their principal charm? Lisa had now penetrated 
Its dull repeating 
Her 
She fell little by little 
She thought—but is it possible 
to define accurately the thoughts of a young lady 
of seventeen who is alone in a wood at five o’clock on 
a Spring morning? She walked thus pensively along 
a road shadowed on both sides by tall trees, when she 
was suddenly startled by the bark of a sportsman’s 
beautiful dog. Lisa screamed with alarm. A voice 
was heard at the same moment, Zout beau, Sbogar, 
ici—and a young sportsman appeared from behind 


oun 
peasant girl. “TI shall escort thee, if thou art abraid 
said he; “thou wilt let me walk by thee, wilt thou 


the master himself.” 

“What makes thee think so?” 

°: Everything.” 

“ But—— ?” 

“* Well, how is it possible not to distinguish the ser- 
vant from the master. Thy dress is different, thou 
speakest differently, and thou callest the dog in an 
outlandish way.” 

Aleksey fancied Lisa more and more, and not being 
accustomed to stand upon ceremony with young 
country girls, he was about to embrace her, but Lisa 
jumped aside, and assumed suddenly such a severe and 
freezing look, that Aleksey was amused. It kept him 
from any further attempts. 

“If you wish that we should remain friends hence- 
forth,” she said, with importance, “ you must, please, 
not forget yourself.” 

“ Who taught thee so much wisdom ?” said Aleksey 
with a laugh. “Can it be my friend, Nastinka, your 
young mistress’ maid. Is that the way civilization 
travels ?” 

Lisa felt that she had overdone her part, and cor- 


“And what dost thou fancy ?” said she, “ thinkest 


Fare thee well.” 
Lisa was about to withdraw. 
Aleksey seized her hand. “ What is thy name, my 


“ Akulina,” answered Lisa, endeavoring to free her 
‘Let go, sir, it is time 
home,” 
“Well, my friend, Akulina, I shall certainly come 


“What next !” replied Lisa quickly, “ for Heaven’s 
It will go badly with me, if they 
find out at home I have been taking a walk in the 
woods with a gentleman. My father, Vasily, the black- 


“ But I must see thee again, without fail.” 
“Well then, may be I shall come again to gather 


ae 
“ When ?” 
“ Well, say to-morrow.” 
“Dear Akulina,I would kiss thee, but dare not. To- 


“ Yes, yes.” 


meeting was to be their last, and she begged him to 
break off an acquaintance which could be productive of 
no good. All this was of course said in the provincial 
dialect, but the ideas and feelings, so uncommon in a 
simple country girl, struck Aleksey with astonishment. 
He exhausted all his eloquence endeavoring to deter 
Akulina from her decision; he assured her of the purity 
of his intentions, promised never to give her cause for 
repentance, to submit to her in all things, and implored 
her not to deprive him of the one joy—that of seeing her 
alone, were it but every other day, but twice a week. 
He spoke in the language of true passion, and was at 
that moment really in love. 

Lisa listened in silence. ‘ Promise me,” said she at 
last, “that thou wilt never seek me in the village— 
never inquire after me. Promise me not to look for 
other meetings but those which I shall myself assign.” 
Aleksey was about to swear by Holy Friday, but she 
stopped him with a smile. “I do not require oaths,” 
said Lisa, “ thy word is sufficient.” 

After that they walked about in the wood in friendly 
conversation, until Lisa said: “It is time.” ‘They part- 
ed, and Aleksey, when left alone, could not understand 
how a simple country girl had contrived, in two meet. 
ings, to possess pon influence over him. His inter- 
course with Akulina, contained all the charms of novel- 
ty, and although the restrictions imposed by the stran 
maiden seemed burdensome, the idea of breaking his 
word never entered his head. The fact was, that in spite 
of his ominous ring, his mysterious correspondence, and 
his gloomy disenchantment, Aleksey was a good and ar- 
dent youth, with a pure heart, capable of innocent en- 
joyments. 

Were | to follow my inclinations, I would here cer- 
tainly give a detailed account of how the young people 
met, of their growing-attachment and confidence in each 
other, and of their occupations and discourse; but I am 
aware that the greatest portion of my readers would not 
share this pleasure with me. As a rule these details are 
nauseating, and I shall therefore pass them over and re- 
mark briefly, that two months had searcely gone by be- 
fore my Aleksey was hopelessly in love, and Lisa, ° 
though more reserved than he, not more indifferent. 
They were both happy in the present, and cared but 
little for the future. 

The thought of inseparable ties had crossed their minds 
more than once; but they had never hinted at it to each 
other. The reason is obvious. However much attached 
to his dear Akulina, Aleksey might have been, he could 
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“Thou wilt not deceive me ?” 

“T shall not.” 

“ Swear that thou wilt not.” 

‘- Well, then, by Holy Friday, I shall come.” 

The young people separated. Lisa went out of the 
wood, scampered across the fields, stole into the garden, 
and ran headlong towards the farm, where Nastia was 
awaiting her. ‘There she changed her dress, and gave 
disconnected answers to the questions of her impatient 
confidante, and proceeded to the drawing-room. The 
table was laid, breakfast ready, and Miss Jackson, al- 
ready painted and laced in, until her figure assumed the 
shape of a wine glass, was cutting thin slices of bread 
and butter. Her father praised her for taking an early 
walk. 

“There is nothing healthier,” said he, “ than to rise 
with the dawn.” And he thereupon cited several in- 
stances of human longevity taken from English journals, 
remarking that none of those who had lived over a cen- 
tury had been addicted to spirits,and that they all 
rose at daybreak in winter as in summer. 

Lisa did not listen to him. She was mentally review- 
ing all the circumstances attending her morning meeting 
and the entire conversation of Akulina with the young 
sportsman, and her conscience began to smite her. It 
was in vain that she tried to persuade herself, that the 
nature of their interview had not exceeded the bounds 
of propriety, that her frolic could have no consequences 
whatever—her conscience spoke louder than her reason. 
The promise she had made for the next day tormented 
her more than anything, and she wasall but determined 
not to keep to her solemn oath. But might not Aleksey, 
after vainly expecting her, go into the village, and find 
Vasily the blacksmith’s daughter, the real Akulina, a 
fat, pockmarked girl, and thus obtain a clue to her 
thoughtless artifice? This idea horrified Lisa, and she 
made up her mind to appear in the wood as Akulina the 
next morning. 

As to Aleksey, he was enchanted; he spent the whole 
day thinking of his new acquaintance; the image of the 
dark beauty haunted his imagination even at night. It 
was barely dawn, and he was already dressed. He did 
not wait to load his gun, but went in the fields ac- 
companied by his faithful Sbogar, and hurried to the 
trysting place. Nearly half an hour was spent in insup- 
portable expectation; at last he caught a glimpse of a 
blue sarafan in the bushes, and rushed to welcome his 
dear Akulina. She smiled at his enraptured show of 





bore traces of sadness and anxiety. He insisted upon 
knowing the cause, 
her conduct imprudent, that she repented, that she did 











gratitude; but Aleksey at once noticed that her face| obligation, 
full of honors, 
Lisa avowed that she considered | his 


not forget the distance which sepurated him from apdor 
country girl. Lisa, on her part knew of the enmity 
which existed between their fathers, and dared not hope 
for a mutual reconciliation. Besides, her vanity was 
stimulated by the funciful hope of at last seeing the own- 
er of Tugilevo, at the feet of the Prilutchina blacksmith’s 
daughter. 

An important event suddenly threatened to interrupt 
their mutual relations. 

On a clear cold morning (one of those in which our 
Russian Autumn abounds), Ivan Petrovitech Berestoff 
went out for a ride, taking with him three couples of 
sporting dogs, a groom, and several stable boys, provid- 
ed with rattles. Grigory lvanovitch Muromsky, tempt- 
ed by the brightness of the weather, ordered his short- 
tailed mare to be saddled, and at about the same hour 
rode out at a tmt round his Anglicized domain. On 
nearing the wood he noticed his neighbor, who sat his 
horse proudly in an overcoat lined with fox-fur, on the 
lookout for a hare which the boys were hunting out of 
the thicket with their shouts and rattles. Had Grigory 
Ivanovitch been able to foresee this encounter, he would 
certainly have turned back; but he had come upon 
Berestoff quite uuexpectedly, and was now within pistol 
shot of him. ‘There was no help for it; Muromsky, like 
a well-bred European, rode up to his enemy, and polite- 
ly addressed him. Berestoft replied with something of 
the zeal a chained bear displays, when ordered by his 
keeper to make his bow to the public. At that moment 
a hare leapt out of the thicket and ran off into the fields, 
Berestoff and the groom shouted with all their might; 
they loosed the dogs, and followed at full speed. Murom- 
sky’s horse, unaccustomed to the chase, started and ran 
away with him. Muromsky, who considered himself a 
good horseman, loosened the reins, and was secretly 

congratulating himself*upon such an opportunity for 

freeing himself from an undesirable companion. But 

having gone as far as a ravine which it had not hitherto 

noticed, his horse suddenly swerved and unseated its 

rider. Having fallen rather heavily on the frozen 

ground, he lay cursing his short-tailed mare, which, as 

if coming to her senses, stopped so soon as she became 

aware of the removal of her burden. Ivan Petrovitch 

rode up to him, inquiring whether he were hurt. The 

groom having, in the meantime, secured the peccant 

horse, led it by the bridle. He assisted Muromsky into 

his saddle, and Berestoff invited him to his house. Mu- 

romsky could not refuse, feeling that he was under an 

and it was thus that Berestoff returned home 

haviog hunted down a hare, and leading 

wounded adversary almost like a prisoner of war, 


[Zo be comilu lu in next.) 












































THE ALBION. 








My Darling. 





She dwells beside the village green; 
Scarce eighteen summers bath she seen, 
Yet Flora Lysaght long hath been 

My « hosen darling. 


Though other maidens be more fair, 

More gaily dressed, more debonnair, 

None are so sweet, beyond compare, 
As wy own darling. 


She hath a kind and homely way 

Of saying all she bas to say; 

She doeth good where'’er she may; 
She is my darling. 


To cherish her be all my care, 

And all my thought her task to share; 

And this-shall be my daily prayer, 
**God bless my darling !” 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETc. 











Part the ‘Third; Book the First. 
HE THREE CHILDREN. 


{Continued from our last.] 

Below the circular hall with the pillar were two similar cham- 
bers, which made the first and the ground floor, and above 
were three. Above these six chambers, placed one upon 
another, the tower was closed by alid of stone, which was the 
platform, and which could only be reached by & narrow watch- 
tower. The fifteen feet thickness of wall which it had been 
necessary to pierce in order to place the iron door, and in the 
middle of which it was set, imbedded it in a long arch, so that 
the door, when closed, was, both on the side toward the bridge 
aud the side toward the tower, under a porch six or seven feet 
deep; when it was open, these two porches joined and made the 
entrance-arch. 

Under the porch, toward the bridge, opened a low gate with 
a Saint Gilles’ bolt, which led into the corridor of the first story 
beneath the library. ‘This offered another difficulty to besiegers. 
‘the small castle of the bridge showed, on the side toward the 
plateau, only a perpendicular wall; and the bri!ge was cut there. 
A draw-bridge put it in communication with the plateau; and 
this draw-bridge, on account of the height of the plateau never 
lowered except at an inclined plane, gave access to the long cor- 
ridor, called the guard-room. Once masters cf this corridor, 
besiegers, in order to reach the iron-door, would have been 
obliged to carry by main force the winding staircase which led 
to the second story. 


XIV—Tue Lisrary. 


As for the library, it was atc oblong room, the width and 
length of the bridge, and with a single door—the iron one, A 
false foldimg-door, hung with green cloth, which it was only 
necessary to push, masked in the interior the entrance-arch of 
the tower. The library wall, from floor to ceiling, was tilled 
with glazed book-cases, in the beautiful style of the seventeenth 
century cabiuet-work. Six great windows, three on either side, 
one above each arch, lighted this library. 





Through these win- . 


‘and through him England waged a Punic war. She spied, she 


cheated, she lied. Poacher and forger, she stopped at nothing; 
she descended tu the very minutize of hatred. She monopolised 
tallow, which cost five francs a pound. An Englishman was 
taken at Lille on whom was found a letter from Prigent, Pitt's 
agent in Vendee, which contained these lines: ‘* 1 beg you to 
spare no money. We hope that ths assassinations will be com- 
mitted with prudence; disguised priests and women are the per- 
sons most fit for this duty.” Send sixty thousand francs to 
Rouen and fifty thousand to Caen.’’ This letter was read to the 
Convention on the lst of August by Barere. The cruelties of 
Parrein, and later, the atrocities of « arrier, replied to these per- 
tidies. The republicans of Metz and the republicans of the 
South were eager to march against the rebels. A decree or- 
dered the formation of eight panies of p sfor burning 
the copse and thickets of the Bocage. It was an unheard-of 
crisis. ‘The war only ceased on one footing to begin on another. 
“No mercy! no prisoners!” was the cry of both parties. ‘The 
history of that time is black with awfal shadows. — 

During this month of August, La Tourgue was ged. One 
evening, just as the stars were rising amid the calm twilight of 
the dog-days, when not a leaf stirred in the forest, not a blade of 
grass trembled ou the plain, across the stillness of the night, 
swept the sound of ahorn. This horn was blown from the top 
ofthe tower. - ‘ 

The peal was answered by the voice of a clarion from below. 
On the summit of the tower stood an armed man; at the foot 
in the shadow, there was a camp. J “mu 
In the obscurity round the Tower Gauvain could be distin- 
guished a moving mass of black forms. It was a bivouac. A 
few fires began to blaze beneath the trees of the forest among 
the heath of the plateau, pricking the darkness here and there 
with luminous points, as if the earth were studding itself with 
stars at the same instant as the sky; but they were the sinister 
stars of war! On the side toward the plateau, the bivouac 
stretched out to the plains, and on the forest side exteuded into 
the thicket. La Tourgue was invested. . 
The extent of the besiegers’ bivouac indicated a numerous 
force. The camp tightly clasped the fortress coming close up 
to the rock on the side toward the tower; and close to the ravine 
on the bridge-side. 
There was a second sound of the horn, followed by another 
peal from the charion, ‘ 
The horn questioned and the trumpet replied. 
The horn was the demand of the tower tothe camp. ‘Can 
we speak to you?” The clarion was the answer from the camp: 
“Te” 
At this period, the Vendeaus,not being considered belligerents 
by the Convention, and a decree having forbidden the ex- 
change of flags of truce with ‘‘ the brigands,” the armies sup- 
plemented as they best could the means of communication which 
the laws of nations authorises in ordinary war and interdicts in 
civil strife. Hence it need a certain understanding between the 
peasant’s horn and the military trumpet. The first call was only 
to attract attention; the second put the question, ‘* Will you 
listen ?” If on this second summons the clarion kept silent, it 
was a refusal; if the clarion replied, it was a consent. It signifi- 
ed, ‘* Truce fora few moments.” 
The clarion having answered this second appeal, the man 
on the top of the tower spoke, and these words could be heard: 
‘*Men, who hsten to me, | am Gouge-le-Bruant, surnamed 
Brise-bleu (Crush-the-blues), because I have exterminated many 
of yours; surnamed also Imanus, because I mean t» kill still 
more than I have already done. My finger was cut off by a blow 
trom a sabre ou the barrel of my gun in the attack at Granville; 
at Laval you guillotined my father, my mother, and my sister, 
Jacqneline, only eight ThisiswhoTam. : 
** T speak to you in the name of my lord Marquis Gauvain de 
t . Vi t de Fontenay, Breton prince, lord of the 














dows the interior could be seen from the heig t of the plat 

In the spaces between these windows stood six marble busts on 
pedestals of sculptared oak; Hermolans of Byzantium, Athen- 
wus the ancient grammwarian, Suidas, Casaubon, Clovis, King 
of France, aud his Chaucellor, Anachalus, who, for that matter, 
was no more chancellor than Clovis was king. 

There were books of various kinds in the library. One bas 
remained famous. It was an old folio with prints, bearing the 
title, ** Saint Bartholomew,” in great letters; and tor second 
title, ‘* Gospel according to Saint Bartholomew, preceded by a 
dissertation by Pantcenus, Christian philosopher, as to whether 
Saint Bartholomew was the same as athanael.” This book, 
considered a unique copy, was placed on a reading-desk in the 
middle of the library. In the last centary, people came to see 
it as a curiosity. 


XV.—Tue Granary. 


As for the granary, which took, like the library, the oblong 
form of the bridge, it was simply that space beneath the wood- 
work of the roof It was a great room filled with straw and hay, 
and lighted by six garret windows. There was no ornament, ex- 
cept a tigure of Saint Bartholomew carved on the door, with 
this line beneath — 

* Barnabas sanctus falcem jutet ire per herbam.”” 


A lofty, wide tower, of six stories, pierced here and there with 
loopholes, having for entrance and egress a single door of iron, 
leading to a bridge-castiv, closed by a draw-bridge. Behind the 
tower af rest; in fronta plateau of heath, higher than the 
bridge, lower than the tower, Beneath the bridge, a deep, nar- 
row ravine full of brashwood; a torrent in winter, a brook in 
spring-time, astony moat in summer. Such was the tower 
Gaavain, called La ‘Tourgue. 
XVI.—Tue Hostages. 
July passed away, Angust came. A blast, fierce and heroic, 
swopt over France. ‘lwo spectres had jast passed beyond the 
horizon; Marat with a daggerin his heart, Charlotte Corday 
headless. Matters everywhere were§ waxing formidable. As to 
the Vendee, beaten in grand strategic schemes, she took refuge 
in li tle ones —more redoubtable, we Imve already said. This 
war was now an immense battle, scattered about among the 
woods, ‘Ihe disasters of the large army, called the Catholic 
and Koyal, had commenced. ‘The army .rom Mayence had been 
ordered by decree iuto the Vendee. Light thonsand Vendeans 
had fallen at Ancenis; they had been repulsed from Nantes, dis- 
odged trom Montaigu, expelled from Thouars driven from 
Noirmoutier, flung headlong out of Chollet Montagne, and 
Saumur; they had evacuated Parthenay; they had abandoned 
Clisson; fallen back from Chatillon; lost a flag at Saint-Hilaine; 
had been beaten at Pornic, at Sables, at Fontenay, at Doue, at 
the Chateau d’Eau, at the Ponts-de-Ce; they were kept in check 
at Lucon, were retreating from the Chataigneraye, and routed at 
the Roche-sur-Yon. Buton the one hand they were menacing 
Rochelle, and on the other an English fleet was in the Guernsey 
waters, commanded by General Craig and bearing several Eng- 
lish regiments, and some of the best officers of the French navy, 
and only waited a signal frow the Marquis de Lantenac to land. 
This landing might make the royalist revolt again victorious. 
This was in trath a state malefactor. Policy has treasons sure 
88 an assassin’ dagger. Pitt stabbed oar country and betrayed 
bisown, ‘odishonor his country was to betray it; under him 


Seven Forests—my master. 

* Learn first that Monseizneur the Marquis before shutting 
himself in this tower where you hold him blockaded, distribated 
the command among six chiefs, his lieutenants. He gave to 
Deliere the district between the road to Brest and the road to 
Ernee; to Treton, the district between Roe and Laval; to Jac- 
quet, called ‘fnillefer, the border of the Haut-Maine; to Gaulier, 
called Grand tierre, Chateau Gonthier; to Lecomte, Craon: 
Fougeres to Dubo s Guy, and all Mayenne to De Rochambeau. 
So taking this fortress will not end matters for you; and even if 
Monsigneur the Marquis should die, the Vendee of God and the 
King will still live. 

« That which I say—know this—is to warn you. Monseig- 
neur is here by my side. I am the mouth through which his 
words pass, You who are besieging us keep silence. 

“ This is what it is important for you to hear: 

* Do not forget that the war you are making against us is 
without justice. Weare men inbabiting our own country, and 
we fight honestly; we are simple and pure, beneath the will of 
God, as the grass is beneath the dew. it is the republic which 
has attacked us; she comes to trouble uy in our fields; she has 
burned our houses, our harvests, and ruined our farms, while 
our women and children were forced to wander with naked feet 
among the woods while the winter robin was still singing. 

«You who are down there and who hear me, you have hnnied 
us in the forest and surrounded us in this tower; you bave kill- 
ed or dispersed those who joined us; you have cannon; you 
have added to your troop the garrisons and posts of Mortain, 
of Bareton, of ‘Teilleul of Landivy, of Evran, of ‘Tintewiac, 
and of Vitre, by which means you are four thousand five hundred 
soldiers who attack us, and we—we are nineteen men who de- 
fend ourselves. 

* You have provisions and ammunition. 

«You have succeeded in mining and blowing up a corner of 
our rock and a bit of our wall. 

«That has made a gap at the foot of the tower, and this gap 
isa breach by which you can enter, although it is not open to 
the sky; and the tower, still standing and strong, makes an arch 
above it. 

** Now, you are preparing the assault. 

** And we—first, Monseigneur the Marquis, who is prince of 
Brittany, and seculer prior of the Abbey of Saint Marie dv Lan- 
tenac, where a daily mass was establis .ed by Queen Jeanne; and 
next to him, the other defenders of the tower, who are: the 
Abbe Turmeau, whose military name is Grand Francceur; my 
comrade, Gumoiseau, who is captain of Camp Vert; my comrade 
Chante-en-Hiver, who is captain of Camp Avoine; my comrade, 
Musette, who is captain of Camp Fourmis; and I, peasant, born 
in the town of Daon, through which runs the brook Moriandre— 
we all, all have one thing to say to you. 

** Men at the foot of this tower, listen. 

** We have in our hand three prisoners, who are three chil- 


dren, These children were adopted by one of your regiments, 
and they belong to you. We offer to surrender these three chil- 
dren to you. 


** On one condition. 
“It is, that we shall depart freely. 
‘* If you refase—listeu well—you can only attack us in one of 


* One need hardly that this letter is apocrypal; at 1 that it never 
emanated from Pitt —Trans. ‘ —_ . 





two ways; by the breach on the side of the forest, or by the 
bridge, on the side of the plateau. The building on the bridge 
has three stories; in the lower stcry I, Imanus, I, who speak to 
you have put six hogsheads of tar and a bundred fascines of dried 
heath; in the top story tiere is straw; in the middle storey 
there are books and papers; the iron door which communicates 
between the bridge and the tower is closed, and Monseigneur 
carries the key; | have myself made a hole under the door, and 
through this hole passes a sulphur slow watch, one end of which 
is in the tar and the other within reach of my hand, inside the 
tower. 1 can fire it when I chuose. If you refuse to let us go 
out, the three children will be placed in the second floor of the 
bridge, between the story where the sulphur match touches the 
tar and the floor where the straw is, and the iron door will be 
shut on them. If you attack by the bridge, it will be you who 
set the building on fire; if you attack by the breach, it will be 
we; if you attack by the breach and the bridge at the same time, 
the fire will be kindled at the same instant by us both, and, in 
any case, the three children will perish. 

** Now, accept or refuse. 

* If you accept, we come out. 

** If you refuse, the children die, 

* T have spokeh.” 

The man spea\ing from the top of the tower be:ame silent. 

A voice from below cried— 

** We refuse.”’ 

‘This voice was abrupt and severe. 
thongh firm, added— 

“We give you four-and-twenty hours to surrender at dis- 
cretion.” 

‘here was a pause, then the same voice continued—*“ To- 
morrow, at this hour, if you have not surrendered, we commence 
the assault.” 

And the first voice resumed--‘* And then, no quarter !” 

To this savage voice another replied from the top of the tower. 
Between the two battlements a lofty figure bent forward, and in 
the star-light the stern face of the Marquis de Lantenac could be 
distinguished; his sombre glance shot down into the obscurity 
and seemed to look for some one; and he cried— 

** What, it is thou, priest !’’ 

‘* Yes, traitor; it is I,” replied the stern voice from below. 


XVU.—Terrisce as THE ANTIQUE. 


The implacable voice was, in truth, that of Cimourdain; the 
younger and less imperative, that of Gauvain. 
‘Ihe Marquis de Lantenac was not deceived in fancying that 
he recognized Cimourdain. 
As we know, a few weeks in this district, made bloody by 
civil war, had rendered Cimourdain famous; there was no noto- 
riety more darkly sinister than his; people said: Marat at Paris, 
‘ halier at Lyons, Cimourdain in Vendee. They stripped the 
Abbe Cimonurdain of all respect which he had formerly com- 
manded; that is the consequence of a priest's unfrocking himself. 
Cimourdain in pired horror. The severe are unfortunate; those 
who note their actions condemn them, though perhaps, if their 
consciences could be seen, they would stand absolved. A 
Lycurgus misunderstood appears a Tiberius. Those two men, 
the Marquis de Lantenac and the Abbe Cimourdain, were equally 
poised in the balance of hatred. The maladictions of the royal- 
ists against Cimourdain made a counterpoise to the execrations 
of the republicans against Lantenac. Each of these men was a 
monster to the opposing camp; so far did this equality go that, 
while Granville Prieur of the Marne was setting a price on the 
head of Lantenac, Charette at Noirmoutiers set a price on the 
head of Cimonrdain. 
Let us add, these two men, the marquis and the priest, were 
up toa certain point the same man. ‘The bronze mask of civil 
war has two proiiles, the one turned toward the past, the other 
set toward the future, but both equally sombre. Lantenac was 
the first of these profiles, Cimourdain the second; only the bitter 
sneer of Lantenac was full of shadow and night, and on the fatal 
brow of Cimourdain shone a gleam of the dawn. 
And now the besieged of Tourgue had a respite. 
Thanks to the intervention of Gauvain, a sort of truce for 
twenty four hours had been agreed upon. 
Imanus had, indeed, been well informed; through the requisi- 
of Cimourdain, Gauvain had now four th d five hundred 
men under his command, part national guards, part troops of the 
line; with these he had surrounded Lantenac in La ourgue, 
and was able to level twelve cannon at the fortress; a masked 
battery of six pieces on the edge of the forest towards the tower, 
and an open battery of six on the platean, toward the bridge. 
He had succeeded in springing the mine. and making a breach 
at the foot of the tower. 
Thus, when the twenty-four hours’ trace was ended, the attack 
would begin under these conditions: 
On the plateau and in the forest were four thousand five hun- 
dred men, 
In the tower, nineteen. 
History might find the names of those besiege | nineteen in the 
list of outlaws. We encounter them. 
As commander of these four thonsand five hundred men, which 
made almost an army, Cimourdain had wished Gauvain to allow 
himself to be made adjutant-general. Ganvain refused, saying, 
** When Lantenac is taken, we will see. As yet, I have merited 
nothivg.” 
Those great commands, with regimental rank were, for that 
matter, a custom among the republicans. Bonaparte was, after 
this, at the same time major of artillery and general-in-chief of 
the army of italy. 
The Tower Gauvain had a strange destiny; a Ganvain atta¢k- 
ed, a Gauvain defended it. From tbat tact rose a certain reserve 
in the attack, but not in the def. . tor Lant was a man 
who spared nothing; moreover, he had always lived at Versailles 
and had no personal associations with La Tourzue, which indéed 
he scarcely knew. He had sought refuge there because he had 
no other asylum—that was all, He would have epiaee 





Another voice, less harsh, 








without scruple. Gauvain had more respect for the place. 

The weak point ofthe fortress was the bridge, but iu the 
library, which was on the bridge, were the family archives; if 
the assault took place on that side, the burning of the bridge 
would be inevitable; to burn the archives seemed to Gauvain like 
attacking his forefathers. The Tourgue was the ancestral dwel- 
ling of the Gauvains; in this tower centred all their fifes of Brit- 
tany just as all the fifes of France centred in the tower of the 
Louvre; the home associations of Gauvain were there; he had 
been borne within those walls; the tortaous facilities of life 
forced him, a man, to a:tack this venerable pile which had shel- 
tered him when a child. Could he be guilty of the impiety of 
reducing this dwelling to ashes ? Perhaps his cradle was stored 
insome corner of the granary above the library. Certain re- 


sence of this ancient house of his family. hat was why he 
spared the bridge. He had confined himself to making any sally 
or escape impossible by this outlet, and had threatened the 
bridge by a battery, and ch e opposite side for the attack. 
Hence the mining and sapping at the foot of the tower. 

{To be continued in our next.) 


GSH This translation is printed by the permission of Harrer & BroTHERs 








flections are emotions. Gauvain felt himself moved in the > a 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s! 
new vessel, | 
THE CITY OF PEKING. | 


This new Steamship, belonging to the Pacific 
Mail Line, made her trial trip on August 22nd. | 
After receiving aboat two hundred passengers 
on board, she steamed down the bay,oatside the 
Hook, and around the Light-ship, returning 
about 5:30 P.M. ‘he passengers were greatly 
pleasedwith the trip notwithstanding the delay 
in getting off ; a delay entirely attributable to the 
storm. The steamship once under way behaved 
very well and made good time. At first her 
wachinery worked rather roughly, but after ten 
or fifteen miles had been made, she moved 
along rapidly and as smoothly as if she had 
been running ten years. The Seventh Regi- 
ment Band furnished music for the occasion, 
and Mr. Rufus Hatch made a short speech to 
those assembled on board, in which he claimed 
that the City of Peking was one of the fastest, 
&s well as one of the largest and most comfort- 
able vessels afloat. She will leave shortly to en- 
gage in the San Francisco and China trade. The 
engineer's log is summarized as follows : 

Steamship City of Peking, trial trip (engi- 
neer's), August 22nd, 1874. Left pier 42, North 
River, 12M. Amount of pressure on boilers at 
leaviug, 44 pounds per square inch. Eight of 
the ten boilers were used. Highest pressure per 
square inch during trip, 51 pounds. Largest 
number of revolutions per minute, 51. No hot 
journals. Highest pressure of steam allowed 
by inspector's certiflcate, 90 pounds per square 
inch, Maximum number revolutions per minute, 
at 90 pounds steam pressure per square inch, 
when bearings are worn sufficiently smooth, 75. 
Maximum s; eed attained, 134 knots. 


CADETSHIPS IN THE PACIFIC M:IL 8 EAMSHIP 
COMPANY, 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has is- 
sued a series of regulations for the government 
of cadets in the company’s service. The cadet 
is to serve three years undergoing an exami- 
nation atthe end of each, and will receive a 
thorough course of instruction in seamanship; 
in the manner of receiving, stowing, breaking 
out and delivering cargoes and stores; in the 
duties pertaining to the departments of the 
freight clerk, storekeper and purser; in naviga- 
tion; in steam engineering; and in international 
and commercial law. For the first year of a 
cadet’s service he will receive sixty dollars, gold; 
for the second year, one hundred and twenty 
dollars gold ; and for the third year, two hun- 
and forty dollars gold, The final examination, if 
succesaiully passed will render the cadet eli- 
gible to a position as one of the company's 
officers. 








Toe Sixteestu Annuat Rerorr or tHe Ciam- 
Ber oF Commerce of New York contains a very 
valuable review of the Wine and Liquor Trade, 
for a copy cf which we are indebted to Messrs, 
Wm. M. Flies; & Co., 47 Broadway. The report 
was embodied in the sixteenth anuual report of 
the Chamber of Commerce. ‘The report ccntaine 
the standard statistics of the trade, and is full of 
information ia regard to the trade. Messrs 
Flies: & Co. in transmitting the reportsay: ~The 
panic of last fall, snd the financial uncertainty 
and commercial depression which followed, have 
tended to keep the volume of business for the 
firet six months of 1874 far below that of the 
corresponding months of 1873; but the enc ur- 
aging accounts we are receiving from nearly 
all parts of the country with regard to the proe- 
pective crops, and the unusually diminished 
stocks of goods held by merchan’s generally, 
warrant usin believing that a busy and pros- 
perous season is before us, which will fully 
compeneate for deficiencies of the fi st part o! 
the year.’’ 





Tue Paris ann Decaiurn Raitroap cF IL 
nois.—We are informed that the President of 
this Company, on his recent v sit to Earope, siec- 
ceeded in raising the money to relieve the com 
pany from its pres.nt embarrassments aaidl.to 
complete its road as criginally intended. 


a 
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A Grangers’ Railroad. 


A movement to secure the building of a 
Grangers’ Railway from Exist to West is referred 
to in the following terms by the Chicego lnter- 
Ocean of the 7th inst ; ‘* Yesterday a meeting 
was held in this city, which was compored of 
Eastern, Western, and Sonthern capilaliets, and 
in which there was great unanimity in the pro- 
ject. Whether the meeting was composed en- 
tirely of Grangers or not, cannot be stated, so 
quiet was the matter kept. There is abundant 
capital and all the influence necessary, the 
movers say, to make the scheme a euccess, ana 
no efforts will be spared. It is proposed to make 
a through double track line from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It is net proposed, however, to 
construct it all the way, but by connections that 
the projectors know they can get to accomplish 
their purpose. Whether the Buston scheme has 
anything to do with this cannot yet be learned, 
but it is believed that it has Numerous ‘ excur- 
sicn ’ parties have been vicitiog Illinois recently, 
and it is given out that the obj ct is to investi- 
gate into the feasibility of the matter. ‘The 
gentlemen now here, wili remain for several 
days, and will probably bold asother’ meeting 
to day, at which a delegation expected from the 
Pacific coast may be present. It is noticeable 
that several of the Eastern railroad kings are in 


THE GOLD MINES OF COLORADO. 


Once more, slowly but surely, the Gold 
Mining Interests of Colorado are coming to 
the front, and the deep feeling of despond- 
ency which has been the rule, for the 
past eight years is being rapidly succeed. 
ed by a hopeful look-out on the future. 
The success of the improvements which 
are being perfected in Gold saving ma- 
chinery, is again directing the attention 
of Eastern and English Investors, to the 
Ores and Minerals of Colorado, and it is 
more than probable that an increased 
amount of capital will be employed in the 
honest development of her Gold mines. 

The following, which we extract from 
the Colorado Mining Review of a late 
date, under the caption of “Some Records 
of the Early Days,” will be read with in- 
terest: 

Part Finsr. 

«The hirtory of Gold and Silver Mining from 
"60 to’ 66 in Coiorado presents an almost un- 
broken line of failures. So complete was the 
lack of success during those years that a very 
large majority of the capitalists, whose money 
was equandered and lost in the universal failures, 
have not recovered from them, and to-day do 
not hesitate to express a complete disbelief in 
the value and permanency of Colorado mines as 
an investment for capital. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to secure even the attention of moneyed men in 
the east to the subject of gold and cilver mining, 
and nearly impos:ible to find a man who has 
not dabbled a little in st cks and mines to his 
loss. 
From '67, as we all know who have lived in 
the Territory, the prospects have brightened 
yearly, and the bullion production incr.ased 
steadily. A large number of new ore treating 
establishments have eprong up to meet the 
growing yield, and silver mining has become as 
great a factor in the wealth of the Territory as 
gold, if not greater. In apite of all these signs 
of actual prosperity, reports of which are con- 
stantly being copied into eastern newspapers, 
there is but little desire by old investors to 
touch property here so long as any other 
schemes are afl vat 

“It is proposed in this and a few subsequent 
papers to hunt over the record of many of those 
early mining venturss to compare the condi- 
tion of the Territorial resources at that time, 
with that of the preint, (80 far as mineral 
wealth is concerned,) and to find out whether 
mining, as a business is he!d in any greater re- 
pote now than then, and in what respect it has 
improved, so as to commend itself to the careful 
consideration of ovtsiders. The old saying, that 
everything moves in a circ'r, is not a bad one 
as applied to the precicus motal industry, and 
may be translated to mean that every now and 
then there comes over the financial world, 
speculative spasms of great violence, and while 
these last nothing is too transparent to throw 
upon the market, and no scheme too absurd to 
place before ‘sober business men’ (?). We have 
not to look far backward to see this exemplified 
in the great oil epeculations prior to ’60, which 
were foll »wed by the gold and silver years from 
"60 to 64, and these in tarn by the era of rail- 
road stocke, which only came to an end last fal! 
in a crash as big if vot bigger than any that had 
preceeded. 

“Nine-tenths of the capitel raised to develop 
Colorado mines ‘came from the three cities of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and the 
very first thing that strikes one in examining 
the style of organization and mode of busines: 
of the various companies is, that in each of these 
cities, are found a di fferont class of operators 
and the investments show a mode of doing busi- 
ness and a sentiment in regard to it peculiar to 
each city. For instance. In New York the 
wildest and most chimerical echemes were (during 
the time of excitement) floated with the most ex- 
traordinary ease. No questions were asked, no 
references demanded, even prominent names 
were unnecessary. All that aself deluded popu- 
lace asked for was a few samples from some- 
where, showing gold or silver, [or what wae 
supposed to be so], an avalysis of these by some 
scientific man, a verbal promise of from 60 to 
100 per cent. profit, and a blg book to register 
eubecribers. With thcse and a handsome office, 
mines that never existed, that if they did exist, 
were nearly worthless, and really meritorious 
property, would find bayers of stock with the 
greatest ease, aud among a cliss of men, too, 
who were, on o'ber sul jects, as sound as it were 
possible to be. 

“In Philadelphia there was @ quieter and 
more suepicious spirit, bred of a more thorough 
acquaintance with mines and mining, as exem- 
plified in the vast coal and iron interests that 
have made that city. The old Quaker spirit 
raved mavy a dollar to Philadelphia, and #8 an 
evidence of its comparative carefulnes3 in in- 
vesting, we find that a majority of the compan- 
ies organized there were for the purpose of 
working silver mines, in preference to gold. It 
may be here remarked that it isalmcst an axiom 
in mining, that, the less valuable the metal, the 
less is the rick in mining it, and the move likely 
it is to be found in 1 .rge and continuous deposits 
Iron consequently « ffsre fewer chances of failare 
in mining than copper, copper than silver, and 
silver than gold. Philadelphia put many mil- 
lions of dollars into Colorado mines, showed 
more care in tbe outlay, and more persistence 
under discouragements and, having failed, is the 
most dogged in declining to be drawn into the 
business again. And yet, with ali this, it is 





Chicago,” 


| Philadelphia capitalists who are to-day sinking 


money here and there over the State in endeav 
oring to make money in some of those low 
grade silver lead lodes at the Alleghanies, 
Poston cut her eye-teeth in the copper mines, 
and although a complete success did not follow 
her investments in Lake Superior stocks, she 
presumed largely on her knowledge of mines 
and miuing when the Colorado fever ewept over 
the country. 

* The investments of this city we find to be 
generally upon the endorsement of scientific 
men, and embraced both gold and silver minen, 
without any particular preference for either. 
The companies were generally large and solid, 
formed not so much upon the stock plan as upon 
the partnership system, were meant for business 
in miniog and not for stock speculation, and, as 
arule, depended more upon sicntific monage- 
ment upon than anything ela. O lorado does not, 
perhaps, show this peculiarity as much as som: 
of the other Territories of the west, bat enough 
to indicate the bias of her moneyed men. 

A number of Colorado Mioing Companies were 
formed in minor Sowns in New England and the 
Middle States Springfield, Norwich aod New 
Haven and Hartford ia the former and Albany, 
Rochester, Ogdensburg, Troy, Jersey City 
Nowark, Harrisburgh and littsbargh, in the 
latter, all have these little skeletons hidden 
away in pigeon holes and old family secretaries, 
and consisting of bundles of reports by Professors 
and mine captains, packages of handsomely en- 
graved stock in magnificent gold and silver pro- 
perty. end onfil'ed dividend coupons, that were 
never presented at the Home Office Some can 
tell you where their mine war, and say they are 
saving tiueir stock for the benefit of their great 
property was located in Arizona or British 
mind where the whole busi is id 
a joke, hard on them to be sure, but too good 





the money that they or their friends depended 
the great swindls, ani find it haid to forget the 


investment that was to be such a strike of fur- 
tune to them, turned out to be a dead loee, 

To all these the writer promises a little light. 
Colorado has passed through its darkest daye, 
and is rapidly developing into a permanent and 
wealthy mining community. In no part of the 
United States do the precious metal interests 
show a brighter prospect or engage the attention 
of so many thoughtful mea. Old dessited 
pieces of property heretofore considered value- 
leva are, one by one, coming up to the surface 
again and attracting atieation. Many are already 
under work and becomivg protitable, and it i- 


grand-chiliren; others don’t know whether the | ? 


upon for absolute support, that went away in 


Taxation of Bank Stock~ A Test Case. 


The law of the State of New York, provides 
that national bank +tock shall be assessed at the 
same ratio ag other property; and the nat onal 
law provid-s that natioual bank stock shall be 
subject to Statertaxation not excceding the rate 
imposed upon other banks, It is claimed that 
there laws are violated, and to settle the dispute 
definitely, C.P Williams cashier of the Albany 
National Exchange Hank notified the receiver 
of taxes that he should pot pay the assesament 
upou bis bank stock, at the same time stating to 
that officer, that of course he knew his duty, 
aod must proceed in its di-chaige. The necer- 
sary proceedings were taken to enforce collection 
Mr. Williams bidding io certain household pro- 
perty offered for vale, and thus a case was made 
up for the courts, His attorneys are Hon. 
Matthew Hale of Albavy, and Hon, OC, B. Se g- 
wick of Syracuse. It is expected that the cise 
will reach the Supreme Court of the 1. 8. before 
final decision. ‘Ine Argus remarks upon the 
alleged inequality of bank stock taxation: 

‘We understand that in New York city, 
Albany, Buffalo, aud one or two cities down the 
river, bank etock is arsessed at par value of 
capital ; while in the remainder of the State the 
assessed rate ranges from 25 to 76 per cent, 
There are 60 or 70 localities where the rate is less 
than 60 per cent. [he bank stock. varies from par 
to more then 300 percent’ Thesame inequality is 
illustrated in New Yoik city by the statement, 
that the shares of the Chemical Bank, which are 
worth 1,300, are only taxed at par value, while 
the stuck of Banks which can be easily bought 
at 80, and is uot worth thai, is also assessed at 
ar. 

‘* Aa illustrating the enormous growth of tax- 


Columbia, and have arrived at that condition of ation, Mr. Williams states that the Exchange 
dag | Bank, in two and a half years since 1865, has 


paid more tax:s than during 25 sears prior to 


to be kept; while others ¢tiil recollect thatit was the war, although then its capital was several 


thousand dollars more than it is now. 
* ‘Lhe case presented by Mr. Williams aga test 
tor judicial decision, it will be sesn, is of great 


feelings that were called up, when the cherished importance.”’ 


But bank stock is a much better .investment 
than real estate. There is not, we believe, a 
bank which dovs not pay i's 8 per cent., and 
some of them a higher rate of interest, whereas 
some of the best 1eal estate duis not pay more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. Th» fault ts with the sys- 
tem of taxation which the great State o:1 New 
York has suffered to exist tor so long a period, 
whereby such gross inequalities are permitted. 
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no: too much to expect that within the next ten 
years, & very respectable number of the old com- 
panies will be re-o'ganizsd aod in active opera- 
tion. 


York comyanies, whose property i3 now lying 


uoworked and unprodactive. 
(Zo be continued.) 


the fraud. 





THE 
Company.—The agency of this company 
in this city, is now in active operation at 
54 William Street, (corner of Pine) and 
parties desiring Insuranee, will find it 
more to their interest, to deal with a com- 
pany of this standing, haying a capital and 
surplus of nearly six million dollars, than 
to give their business to paltry and rot- 


$150,000 ! 


The Finances of the State of Virginia. 


The Richmond correspondent of the Peters- 


ginia is in correspondence with the Engiish bor d 
holders regarding the public debt, paying of in- 
terest, &c, and to be informed as to the re- 
sources and indebtedness of the people, he has 
sent out circulars to c erks of courts, inquiring 
the number and extent of sales and offers unde 
judgments and executions, The bondholders 
complain that the preseut rate of taxation doe- 
not raise enough mousy, to pay the interest 
upon the public debt, because Virginia has put 
down her assessments, but the Goveroor thinks 
he can show, that io all sections of the State, 
lands have been offered for sale by the courts, 
ov long credits, and have found no purchasers, 
because they failed to briog three-fcurths of 
their assessed value as required by law.” ‘he 
correspondent aids: ‘‘1duv not koow whether 
the information he is thus obtaining is prelimi- 
nary tothe conference with the bondnolders, 
provided for by lawso far as the State is con- 
cerned, or is to be used in bis annual message or 
othorwise. Certainly it will ufford an insight 
into onr affairs, that we have never had. 





Whether it will increase immigration to Vir- 
ginia or not remains to be sesn.’’ 


Attention will first be called to those New 


section of ten miles, drew the bonds|finement ot social lute. 
thereon, took up the rails and relaid them 
on the next section, and drew another in-| ¥!ch was ut its height when the last volume of the 


Royatu Canaptan’ INSURANCE |ate as 


ten one-horse concerns, backed up as some 
of them are, by the immense capital of | fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas 


burgh News rays, that ‘* the Governor of Vir-| the explanations in the text. 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand kngravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New AMERICAN Cy(LoPpEpIA was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 


———_———_—_——_————— 
How Some RatLroaps are Butt w/\* new edition entitled “ ‘The American Cyclopedia.” 


Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 


ArKANsas.—It is alleged, with respect to | every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
a railroad in Arkansas, that in order to 
realize the State aid, the company built a discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 


reference an imperative want, 
‘Lhe movement of political atlairs has kept pace with the 


inqustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
Great wars and couseguent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘Ihe civil war of our own a 

eld 


work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 


stallment of bonds,and so on, till its whole | of commercial aud industrial activity has been commenced. 
quota of bonds had been drawn, and no 
road built—the venal State authorities 
conniving at and probably participating in 


Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the in¢efatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The great poliiical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
et preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the am of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 11 literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1m the practical arts, as well as to give @ suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming im 


as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
‘They embrace all branches 
of scence and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 18 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on dee 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engraving) 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 
In extra Clotk, per vol 
In Library Leather, per vo 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol... 
In Half Kussia, extra gilt, per vol.... 
In Full Morocco, antique, gi r 
Ip Full Russia, per vol..... 
Four volumes now ready. } 
compiction, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis,o 
applicacion. : 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addrer yze Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & Cv., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287a, 1874. 
J&P THe TRUSTEES, 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 


IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 


cember, 1873: ' 
Pre iums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 

Jan , 1873, to Sist Dec., 1873... oe $6,511,114 22 
Pie.niumson Policies not mar 

UALY, 1873...0ceeceeereneses 2,212,160 70 
723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Ktisks; norupon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

I’remiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to Slst December, 1873...++++eeeecceeeee ++ $6,200,016 73 

Losses paid during the 
PCTION..c0sscseeeseoee dregs 960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PUMBUBccccccccccces coccecces$l, 208,319 26 
‘Tne Compgny has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks...... $8,567,105 10 
Loans secured by Stocks and other 2,802,000 00 






Total amount of Marine Premiums. 
















Real Estate and Bonds and Moi 467,000 00 
luterest, and sundry notes and claime 

the Company, estimuted at.. 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Rece 2,833,302 2] 
Cush in eoccrcccccoscoss 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets.ooe+eeeeeee 915,613,642 52 32 


SIX PER CENT. intere-t on the outstanding certifi- 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 

February noxt. _ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and pail to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FOR'Y PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned 9 of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


IRUSTEERS, 





JI. D. Jones, Witt H. Wese, 
Cu, aces Dennis, Suerranp Ganpy, 

W H. H. Moors, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Hexry Co.r, Frepericx Cuauncy, 
Lewis Curtis, Cuaares P. Burverr, 
OCuaactres H. Russert, Faancis Skwoy, 
Lowe i Hotsnoor, Roar. B. Minturn, 
Rovat Precrs, Roseer L. Srawaarr, 
Lavin Lane, Wiis EB. Buyxen, 


James G, DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Biake, 
CHances D. Levenia, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaaces Il. Marsuans 
Avoieu Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 


James Bayce, 

Daniet 8, MILLER, 
Wu. Sroaots, 

Hevay K. Booenr, 
Wituram E. Dovar, 
Josern Gaitiann, Ja, 
©, A. Hanb, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hew.ert, 

B. J. Howtann, 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 








. 
CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, Aug. 29,3 P. M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND......Saturday, Sept. 5, 1 P. M. 
CI’Y OF PARIS............Saturday, Sept. 13, 3P.M 
CITY OF MONTREAL... Saturday, Sept. 19, 11 A. M, 
CITY OF BRUSSLLS......Saturday, Sept. 26,3 P. M. 


RATES mot PASSAGE. 


Canem mer and $90, G 
Round trip tickets at 7 rates. 








CUN ARD LINE. 


EsraBisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


4 By Steamers a Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
ms © Second Class, £18 _— 
aun Carrying Stecrage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
Gui ’ ing to Anti 





STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Q it 
G w, Dublin, Derry, Belfast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, ” Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage ook genamnl business ao at the 
ay = a y Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW 
—_ er Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on eons of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
e guarantee for safety and avoidance 


The southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and Heapianps. 
Tons. Tons. 
ATE woooceees ccccccec4B7l CANADA. .0000000004276 
EG ° eee A310 
4470 
ENGLAND.........3441 
e HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK ......62+22-3724 ERIN....000000000.-4040 


One ot the above ~ wa Renn New York every 


River, 












Wednesday, Liverpool e pn Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnigi sty, yy London direct from 
ew York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+e+e+s+00-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Fomsages booked to and Panay i laaror, Cardiff, 








Bristol, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, R ti Goth Z, or Copen- 
e Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 


mt in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 

York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-dec ffording every for the com- 

fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE STATE LINE. 





Hlonwace Gray. 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
DUE 1894, A'T A BARGAIN. 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
NEWARK CITY SEVENS, 


Bens. Bae ck, 








24 ‘Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


William A Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY SEVENS. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 


Iron and Steel Rails 
Railroad Securities Negotiated. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Strate or Nevapa, 
ATE OF INDIANA, 


State oF PenNNsyLvAnta, 
Strate or Virornia, 
Strate or Grorota, Srate oF ALABAMA, 
Stare or Fioripa, State or Lovurstana, 
Stare or Minnesota. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Week ty Saitsnes tn June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are u , by those ofany other line. 
RATES = PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $80, go! ding to lati 
Return Tickets—$120 Fond $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 B: ny to 
For dates of sailing. Tyke 

AUSTIN BAL & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 way, New York. 
ar F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
¥. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
Gio. Ht. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 

















STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


Macedonia, Wednes. .Sept. 
Utopia, Saturday... .Sept. 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 





RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


TO GLASGOW, 
QUEE 

Cabin, $65 to $90, 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
NSTOWN OR BELFAST 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 


@@™ Drafts issued for br any am amount at lowest rates. 


pany soto Bo ot? boring Sere 8 


oRK. 


BROTHERS, 





Agents. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
California, Saturday .Aug. 29 Victoria, Saturday..Sept. 12 
2 Australia, Wednes..Sept. 16 
5 Bolivia, Saturday. .Sept. 19 
India, Wednesday...Sept. 9/Italia, Wednesday Sept. 23 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


- ; infeemation, to Com 





PROM M2 YORE O® BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 


st ee ean Pm om 
‘or Freight and —" apply at the Company’s 
ice,, 4 Bowling Green, ioed 4 
For Ag aaa passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N. Y. 
. CHAS, G, FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 









Steamers—FRomM PHILADELPHIA : 
*KENILWORTH...... eaaneeanet janie Sept. 3 
INDIANA..... pt. 10 
*ABBOTSFO “ Sept. 17 
PENNSYLVANI “ Sept. 24 
TEL LINOIB......cccccccccccscoss eevcee © Oct. 1 


GaF~ Rates of passage, able in currenc 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Seona t Jabin and vn hl at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


rT; a7 ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steame 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
CYBELE, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 

t=" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California. y scat and China, 
via Panama. 


KAIES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, ont 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, go! 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North icon New York, as 
follows: 
Acaputco, Commodore A. G. Gray, Aug. 29, at 12 noon. 
Henry Cuauncey, Captain ———, Sept. 12, at 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY mde connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacifie ports. 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 
Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
CHINA sssscoesee 
JAPAN coe. cccccecsvoecss 
and every alternate “Saturday thereatter. 

For freight and , or further information, apply at 
the Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


York. 

G. Il. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 
Freight Agent. Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 















a HAND BOOK’ - 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St.. N. Y. 


PRICE, 82.00. 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
— sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N, ¥. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


‘These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED WATERS, containing 
also Joptine ayy Satrs or Lyrnta. The diseases m 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Kheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wonderfully resto- 
rative to the female constitution, when enfeebled or pros - 
trated by special maladies. For proof — see 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE 18 NO FINE — = YCLIMATE IN 
AM CA 

‘he Bathing ts superb. Alsv, very fine 
opener serra ~~ 2 ate at hond, 

superior 


BOARD $13. ey a8 or week ; $45 to $60 per month - 
as stated fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 


Apply to FRAZER & SALE, Proprietors, 
COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’S, N. Y., 
(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42np STREEi 

IDEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
naountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. A dress as above. 


‘THE HEALING SPRINGS 


(On the line of the Ch ke and Ohio Railroad), 


BATH COUNTY, VA. 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 
Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 


Ist of JUNE, 


With dati for three hundred persons. 


These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesaj e 
and Ohio Railroad, over . fine turnpike road fifteen 
miles, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 


and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, to common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 
The nena be dehghtful and exhiliarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the porn grounds for all purposes. 
Music and ~ ilities for amusement and recrea- 
“ rovided 
Telegraph and Post Office in the Hotel. 
BOARD—$3_ per day, $17.50 per week and $60 per 
a. | Children under ten years and colored servants 
pri 
M. D. HOUSTON, M. D., Resident Ph ysician. 


























Descriptive pamphlets to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
ne & CO., Ricumonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 
prings. 


B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 


made at the Bae s or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 


RUTHERFORD PARK: N. J.. 


0. T. ATWOOD............... PROPRIETOR. 











This House is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high ana 





Sterling Exchange Tables | secs orounas, which are pensanty shaded by a great 


variety of choice trees of this and ot climes. In con- 
— with the House is a large ‘mn, consisting of 175 
3 securing to the me ot the House fresh and pure 


milk, fruit and bo pee 

The ience of this House to New 
York renders it Cee desirable to business men, 
who desire to sperd the summer with their families m the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. very train that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
an | F238) stop within five minutes walk of the House, whict 

















_ ARKANSAS SI SECURITIES. 


Bonds of 


according to steamer and accommo- MONROSE COUN TY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the |s 


funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 


| HEtena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 





ensures ** Rapid Transit”’ at all hours to and from the 


Tie House is supplied with pure and wholesome waten. 
hot and cold, bath room, closets &c. 
Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-clas 


Parties Holding x Past-due Coupons of the | care and attendance. 


Good boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine drive< 
to Passiic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacket.. 


sack. 

The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show tl 

rooms and premises, to those js to engage board. 
ERMS, dy. a #3 

Trains leave Jerssy City (Chembers Street and 23:¢ 
treet Ferries) via Erie Hallway every hour. Take car: 
for West Rutherford or Passaic 

Firs building sites for sale fronting the River. 
adjacent to Depots, Schools and Churches. Money loaned 
“> those wetness eh —, 


0." T. tT. ATWOOD, ), Rutherford Park, N.J, 
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